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ABSTBACT 

This report discusses the linear-process 
relationships in a 2*year replicated study relating observed teacher 
behavior to measured learning gains* Correlations relate high and lo 
Inference measures of teacher behavior to measures of student 
learning gain on five achievenent tests* The sample involved second 
and third grade teachers, selected because of a high consistency in 
the degrees of student learning gain that they produced on 
standardized achievement tests, and their students* The authors 
conclude that <a) data taken from these early elementary grades 
contrast in many ways irith previous findings from higher levels, and 
(b) the pattern of teaching behavior that appeared optimal for 
producing student learning gain in low socioeconomic status (SES) 
schools differed considerably from that which appeared optimal for 
producing student learning gain in high S£S schools. <A 20*item 
bibliography and 6 tables are included.) <Author/PD) 
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ProCQSS-Product Corrolations in ttio Toxas Teacher 
Effectiveness Study; Finol Report 

The Texas Teacher EffcctivGnoss StuOy has been a naturalistic investi- 
gation of the presage and process correlates of the relative success of second 
and third grade teachers in producing student learning gains on standardized 
achievement tests. /Although the search for presage and process correlates of 
teachers' ability to produce student learning gains is an old one, it has 
produced weak and often conflicting results, at least until recently {Rosenshine 
end Furst, 1973, Dunkin and Ciddte, 1974)* Although the present study is 
similar to previous studies in this tradition in its underlying logic and 
Intrant, it introduced several methodological Innovations In the hope that. In 
combination, they would be more successful in identifying presage and process 
correlates of teacher effectiveness (hereafter defined as the relative ability 
to produce student learning gains on standardized achievement tests, but 
recognizing that this Is by no means the only or even necessarily the best 
criterion) than previous studies had been* 

Several of the most important innovations liad to do with sample selection. 
A review of teacher effectiveness by Rosenshlne (1970) revealed only five 
studies conducted over long periods of time (a semester or more) that contained 
any information on teacher reliability in producing student learning gains. 
One of those studies involved Instructors teaching special short courses in 
miiitciry topics to Air Force recruits, and two of the others involved teachers 
Implementing an Innovative curriculum. Neither of these seem general izable 
to everyday classrooms in ordinary schools. The remaining two studies were 
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contiuctod on ordinary teachers in ordinary schools^ but tho reliability 
coofficlonts were disappointing. One study didn't give a specific coefficient 
but reported tfiat rel iabi I ity was quite low^ wfii le the steM i ity coeff icitint 
iri the second study was t09 (Rosanshine, 1970). Those data cast doubt upon 
tfio entire enterprise of searching for correlates of teac[>er effectiveness^ since 
they suggested that teacher effectiveness does not exist as a stable teacher 
variable or trait. 

Movf^ver, Inspection of the data in teacher effectiveness studies revealed 
that the majority of studies in this area have involved student teachers, new 
teacfiers, teachers implementing a new curriculum, or random samples of Teachers 
whicli probably contained considerable proportions of the types of te^nc ^^^rsj 
mentioned above* These teachers have In common the higfi probability That their 
classroom behavior, and thus their probable success in producing stuJent 
learr.ing gains, will be variable over a tv^o^ or three^yoar period ai tt'»ey adjust 
to teaciiing in general or to teaching the particular new curriculum tliey are 
learning to teach. In sliort^ it seemed to us that researciiers seeking correlates 
of teacher effectiveness were i^iand icapp i ng themselves from the ^tarl if they 
did not restrict tlieir sample to teachers who were experienced In teacinng Niu 
curricul um and grade level at which they wore working. Aftt^r o fev; years of 
uxpurience In a reasonably constant setting, teachers could expcctou to !icvl 
ofitab 1 i nhcd a ^ittiblo utylc- or pc^ttorr, of tc^achiiu], li.u:, to Lu. ?:iuc;. r.xr^ 
u|Ji'r<^prI Jtc ^ubjcctfi i r; a study of the corrokjto^j of tcr*cMr;g tf f^t, N v^-oo^ 
1].cin [VtjCharc ^i\\o \;uro already l;nov/n to In tl.i^ proco:*!^ of chcir,gi;:g liicir 
btj!:avtur or loacl^crs who were unl^no'^n quantltioii witii rcjurd to ti.ls conLitQiicy 
VG * charigo dim^jnsion. 
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A second implication of RoGuniilu ne' 5 data v/as teaclior of foe h i vcnt;G^> 

nigitt not bo 0 ctabic ^^ait, oven if <-xpor(cnced teachor;; wcro studied. Thuo, 
the first order of business was to collect of f ect i venuss dota on a oamp(<i of 
experienced teachers in order to find out v^hether or t^ot tliey shovjtjd the Kind of 
extreme instability tfiat Rosensfiine had found in the five studio;; ]\q reviewed. 
JUo Texas Teoclior [Effectiveness Project bocjan witli tliis search. One hundred 
sixty^five second and third grade teacliers, wlio comprised tl^e entire teaching 
staff who had b^jen working at the sane grade level (either second or third) 
for a period of four years or more in an urban school district, were selected 
for study. The district administered certain subtests of the Metropolitan 
Achievumt;nt Tests each fall to all of the students in. these grades, and these 
data were available In the files. Stability of teacher effectiveness was 
assessed by collecting the grade level equivalent scores of each student on 
eacl^ of the subtests included (Word Knowiedgo, IVord Discrimination, Reading, 
Arithmetic Computation, and Arithmetic Reasoning), computing residual gain 
scores from one year to the next, and then computing mean residual gain scores 
for each teacher's classes across three consecutive years. The data on a 
fourtli year were added later, when teachers were selected for observational 
study. 

The details of the teacher selection search have been reported previously 
CGrophy, 1973; Veldman and Brophy, 1-974). Briefry, it was found that about 
one^half of the subtest patterns for individual, teachers showed some form of 
constancy (either linear constancy across four years, linear gain, or linear 
drop), while the other half of the patterns showed erratic Inconsistency. 
Although girls outperformed boys In the raw scores, as expected, the teachers 
tended to bo relatively eouallv effective in producing learning gains in boys 
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vs , girls. Only, four of the 165 teachors showed a clocircut tondoncy to 
produce learninrj cjains either in boys or In girls* 

Also, teacher effectiveness scores tended to interrelate fairly highly 
witfiin years across subtests* Thus, although there were a few teacfiers wlio 
regularly obtained higher acliievement gains in language arts than in math or 
vice versa, the majority of the teachers obtained similar relative student 
learning gains across these two subject matter areas, 

Tl^oro was a clearcut year or class cohort effect in the data even though 
residual scores were used, indicating that certain factors operating witfnn a 
given year ^perliaps teacher and/or student health, class leadership and 
cooperation, or similar factors that might make an important difference In tlie 
learning gains of the entire class within a given school year) were not 
eltminatod even through the res i dua I i z i ng process (Drophy, 1973), 

The obtafned stability coefficients for mean gain on a given subtest from 
one year to the next were much hfgfier than those noted *n Rosenshlne's review. 
Aitliough a few were low, the great majority wore between .3C and *50. Althougiv 
these certainly are no^ high enough to justify the use of standardized acliieve^ 
ment tests for teacher accountability purioses, they were high enougf) to make 
possible the selection from the total sample of teachers a subsample who were 
notably consistent across four years in the re/atJve amounts of student leafiing 
gawiLi that they produced across the five subtests of the fietropol itan Acliievemeni 
Tt^ils, across the two sexes, and across time (four years). 

Tl\us, sample sylecrion procedures for tins study involved not only t^te 
re^itricttor. of the sample to teachers who were likely to have developed some 
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consistuncy \u their patturn of classroom teaching; they also involved selection 
of teachers who had already domonstratod a tendoncy to be relatively consistent 
in tl^e kinds of studont learning gains which they produced* These two factors 
in combination are among tf^e more important innovations involved in this 
research* t^y selecting teachers who had ?hown lilgh consistency in their 
measured effectiveness and who also could be expected to show relatively high 
consistency in their classroom process behavior, we probably increased the 
probabi I tty of f i ndi ng meaningful and va I i d process-product relationships 
between teacher behavior and student learning, compared to earlier studies which 
had used student teachers, teachers starting a new curriculum, or random samples 
of teachers. 

Procedures 

Tlus research was a two-yoar replicated study of the presage and process 
correlates of student learning gain* The design and procedural aspects of tho 
study will be sunwterized briefly here, since they have been discussed in detail 
in several previous reports dealing with th© design of the study as a whole or 
with the data from the first year of Investigation (Drophy, 1973, 1974; Brophy 
and Evertson, 1973a, 1973b, I974a> Evcrtson and Brophy, 1973, Peck and Veldman, 
1973; Vetdman and Brophy, 1974). These reports contain detailed i nf orrrjation 
including copies of the instruments used and tables siiowing tiie complete data^ 
for readers interested In this material* 

Sample Selection 

As noted above, the teachers Included in the sample were those v*ho had 
lihown relative constancy In the degree? of student learning gains they produced 
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across the two soxos and the five subtests of the Metropolitan Achievoment 
Tests ^ across four consecutive years of study. Tnlrty-one teachers were 
Included In the first year of study. Those thirty-one wore the most consistent 
In the sample who wero stilt teaching at the same grade level at the time the 
study was begun (1971-1972 school year). The second year of ttie study involved 
23 teachers^ Including 19 Mho had been tn the study the year before. Thus^ 
the replication the second year involved 10 of the same teachers studied the 
first yuar^ but it also Involved nine new teachers and the elimination of 12 
teachers studied previously. The majority of the teachers studied the first 
year who were dropped the second year were dropped because they were transferred 
to a new grade, although a few retired^ a few went on maternity leave^ and a few 
refused further continuation. 

P , ata Collection Instruments, 

Following the advice of several critics of process-product research In 
teacher effectiveness^ we deliberately Included both low inference and high 
inference measures In assessing teacher behavior. The low Inference measurement 
System v/as an expansion and adaptation of the EJrophy^Good Dyadic Interaction 
Observation System Cliropliy and Good, 1070), whicli is designed to record each 
Interaction that the teacher shares with a single Individual clUld (as opposed 
to lecturing or other' teacher beliavior that Is directed at the entire class or 
at a group). This instrument was seliscted because it subsumes a wide range 
of variables, including most of those stressed by the observational systef»is 
that liDvo been used most frequently ir previous educational researcl^^ as well 
as sone unique to this system. The major adaptations and expanGions were done 
to add variables based on Kounin's (1970) research on classroom management 
tecl^niques^ and to break down teacher behavior more finely according to context 
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variables having to do wtth the time and nature of ctassroom Interaction during 
which a particular observation took place* The variables will be described more 
fully In the results section when the process* product data fron this low 
Inference Instrument are presented (the coding menuat Is Included In Brophy and 
Evertson, I973b)« Teachers were observed with this Instrument 4 times the first 
year and U tlms the second year* The first year^ since the observation system 
was new and the observers mre newly tretned^ observers worked In peirs and their 
scores were averaged* Since observer agreement «es generally quite hlgh^ tn the 
second year observers worked in pairs until they reached an 601 reliability criterion 
(procedures are specified In Brophy end Good^ 1970^ for training observers and 
assessing reliability)^ and then worked singly* Teachers were observed only 4 times 
during the first year of study due to financial constraints; obviously^ conslderetlons 
of the reliability of teacher behavior from one observational visit to the ne»ct 
dictate that the teachers be observed es many times es possible In order to ebtein 
e reliable and valid Index of their typical classroom behevlor* This was approached 
ii)uch more closely In the second year of study^ In which we were able to observe 
teechers 14 times eech* 

Here^ each teacher was observed by two coders who alternated In visiting the 
clessroom* Ptairs of coders wef« esslgned to e given teacher so that relteblllty 
on high Inference ratings end other high Inference measures could be obtelned* 
A verlety of high Inference measures of teacher behavior were used* One was 
a set of 12 clessroom observation sceles besed on factor analytic studies 
of five of the more heavily used observation systems In e>clstence <Emmer 
end Peck^ 1973)* These were flve^polnt sceles that were rated several times 
on eech clessroom visit by the observer^ end then averaged to obtein a score 
for eech teacher* The varlebles were emong those most heevlly stressed 
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by Flanders^ Medley, Smitli, and othur major figures In the development and 
application of classroom observation systems. Other high inferunco i nstrurr^onts 
included rating scales and checklists geared to get at aspects of reaOnng which 
aru observablo In repeated exposures to tlie teacher but which are difficult 
to ffM^asure reliably or validly through low Inference observations of specific, 
concrete interactions* Th&se include such variables as teacher warmtti, demo- 
cratic vs* authoritarian leadership stylo, child orientation, credibility with 
students, and the like. Variables such as these are not only easy to rate 
rollably by raters familiar with toacliurs^ thero Is reason to bel iuvu ihat this 
moasuromont method Is preferable to low inference coding when the varlciLjIc is 
not amenable to coding of frequent discrete units of behavior (Roscnsliinc and 
Furst, 1973). 

One instrument was used In a low Inference manner f\\e first year but in 
a high Inference manner the second year. This was an Instrument designed to 
measure aspects of teachers* lesson presentation/ particularly the amounts of 
ttmo (if any) devoted to various activities that teachers sometimes include in 
lessons. The first yoar these data were collected from a subsample of 10 of the 
teocl^ers who were observed twice whM^ they taughl lessons. The data were 
collected in a low Inference manner which Involved actual timing of the different 
aspects of the lessons observed. During the second year this low Inference 
method was abandoned because It required separate visits to the classroom (it 
was not possible for coders to code with this method and code with the other 
low Inference system at the same tlmo^ so that rather than got only seven 
observations with each System^ we decided to get 14 observations with the larg^i^r 
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system and get the other information through high Inference ratings). Conse- 
quontly. In the second year all 20 teachers involved In tlie study vero moasured 
on these aspects of lesson presentation^ but they were measured through high 
Inference estimates of the average amourit of time that they typically spent in 
various activities during structured lesson times* 

In addition to these high and low Inference process measures of teaching 
behavior^ presage data were collected from the teacl^ers during both years of 
study. The first year^ each teacher filled out the COMPASS battery developed 
by the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education CVeldman^ 1972)* 
This Is a battery of pen and paper tests designed to measure attitudes end 
orientations toward teaching^ coping skills, defense mechanisms, personality 
variables, and assorted other traits and attitudes, particularly related to 
teaching* The battery was developed for use in diagnosing the personal needs 
of preservice teachers as an aid In helping to make decisions about counseling 
them during their preservice teaching preparation, and Et was used with inservice 
teachers in the present project to see what correlates would emerge between 
variables it measures and the teachers' success In producing student learning 
gains* These data were reported previously (Peck and Veldman, 1973)* 

In the second year, presage variables were collected from the 20 teachers 
via a questionnaire and an Interview* The questionnaire contained 495 items 
culled from a variety of sources and measuring a great variety of variables* 
Included were such matters as the teacher's attitudes toward teaching, perceived 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions and their sources, leadership style preferences^ 
process vs. product orientation^ and a great many other variables* In addition. 
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each teacher was interviewed with a 165-item Intorvfew designed to allow 
the teacher an opportunity to respond freety to questions dealing with opinions 
about classroom rnanagement, curriculum and instruction^ the differential needs 
of different social classes and ethnic groups, and other matters. Tiie Interview 
and questionnaire data will be described In a forthcoming paper by Evertson 
and Drophy { I 974) . 

During the second year the students In each teacher's class were adminls-^ 
tured ^he SET 11 test (Haak, Kleiber, and Peck, 1972), a student self-report 
measure designed to reveal students' perceptions of the teacher on three major 
dimensions; stimulating interactive style (vs. dull and uninspiring), unreason- 
able negativity (vs. reasonableness), and fosterance of positive self-esteem 
Cvs. tendency to things that would lower self-esteem). Although this instrument 
had shown good reliability and favorable indicators of validity In previous 
development work, unfortunately It proved to be Invalid for measuring thts 
affoctlvo porcGptlons of the students in the present study. The corrotatlon^j 
oltalnod with It were confllctiny ^nd contradictory, and gave no evidence that 
thoy reflected the students' actual evaluations of their teachers. The data 
appeared to reflect various response sets, especially yca-saylng. Consequently^ 
data on this instrument witl not be reported. Therefore, we do not have direct 
product data on affective criteria, although inferences can be drawn about the 
affuctivo aspects of teaching from the tow and high Inference process observation 
data and from the interview and questionnaire data obtained from each of the 
toacliers. 
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It. lo\\\ y^.aro, \l\o bai;ic pidn v/ai: to oriolyzu Nio ao^oc i o hor.j 
prcj^ijcjc or procoss i;"iOjsur«JG of teachers and f i vu siudoul" cjuiri criiCrui 
(nicon rusiduot gains acrosii four yours on each of tiio five subtosto of lliO 
fictropol itun Achiovcnient Tosts), Tlio prGi:ent roport deal only ^;itti M^u 

rccjr^on correlations Ijetwocn process nea^iuros and the studont oain product 
criteria. However, wo also intend to carry out uriolysc's geared to indicato 
nonlint .ar re lationships . These were done last year (Uropl^y and Cvcrt^Cd, 
and f\^Qy \;k:re generally tlie most useful and complete data on the rol j 1 1 oriSh i pi. 
involved. Thus, readers seeking f^ore cunplote data ^iljould consult thii. forth- 
coming report (Drophy and Evortson^ i974b). 

In any case, the data analyses involved summing the data for each teacher 
across all observations* A few means were computed by dividing totats 
In uach category by the amount of time that the teacher was observed* Triose 
means, and other percentacjo scores that wore derived by arithmetic manipulations of 
raw scores^ were then correlated with student learning gain criteria* The high 
inference data were treated as folIov;s* Eacli teacher, as notud iibovo, wob abservt^d 
by tvjo observers who more or loss alternated their observat u^nf> and tlierofore 
both became fami lar with the teacher and her typical cla^iSroom bel^avior* At 
tlie end of the year^ each of the two observers independently rated oacii teacher 
on aU of thti high Inference measures, Tliese measures were then suirrnod to obtain 
a mean raMng fur the two observers, and J nterobserver reliability figures were 
computed* The mean ratings were then used as the measures for the hiyn Inferorico 
data, and were correlated with the student learning gain scorei;* 
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The data to be presentad fn tho following taLdes are from these low 
Inference and high Inference correlational analysed* 'r^ each case, three sets 
of correlations were obtained for each of the stc gain criteria. One was 
for the total group of 28 teachers (or fewer. In cases where certain teachers 
had no data on a particular variable). The second and third sets of correlations 
are for lou and high SES (socioeconomic status) schools. SES data were obtained 
by having six administrators, of the school district involved characterize the 
50 elementary schools in the district on a forced-choice, seven-point scale of 
SES (with choices forced to approximate a normal distribution). These adminis- 
trator ratings, which were done I ndependenti y but showed very high agreement (£*s 
all y ,90), were then summed across schools to obtain a total score for each 
school* This score was used as the index of SES for each school, and was 
included In some correlational analyses that were performed for other purposes. 
For the present report, however, the scores in this distribution were ^plit at 
the medlar^ with 15 schools classi f ied as high SES and 1^ as low SES* Correlational 
analyses within the two social class groups were then performed in addition to 
the correlational analyses for the total sample of teachers, because last year's 
data showed that tiiere were many contrasting patterns in the kinds of teaching 
that appeared to be optimal In these two different types of schools* 

Results 

For convenience* tlui data will be presented In sets clustered together 
because they are derived from tfie same measurement Instrument or set of instru^ 
ments. Integration of the data from different data seta will be resorved for 
the discussion section, for the most part. 
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Readers Gliould bear In mind sovoral general points wliich are mentioned 
liere in order to provide advance organizers or a general set towards 
specific data to follow. First, the data consist of correlations between 
various low inference and U\gh inference process measures of teacher beliavior 
and five measures of student learning gain* These five criterion measures are 
the four-year means for each teacher's class on eacli of the five subtests of 
the f'letropot Itan Achievement Test battery for which data were available* 
Correlations are presented In sets of tliree for each process-product relation- 
ship for which sufficient data were available* In eacft set, the top correlation 
coefficient Is for the total sample (maximum N*= 31 ttie first year and 2S the 
second year, but ]i's frequently were below the maximum due to missing data)* 
Correlation coefficients for the low SES and High SES subsamples are presented 
below the coefficients for the total sample* The coefficients on the lower 
left are for the low SES sample (maximum li= 13 each year). Correlations for 
the high SES subsample are presented on the lower right side (maximum li= 
the first year and 15 the second year)* Data on the left side of each table ar« 
for year one, and data on the right side are for year two* 

Readers who have possession of our earlier reports (Brophy and Evertson, 
I573ai Evertson and Brophy, 1973) may notice a few differences In the correlation 
coefficients and a few places where data are absent from the tables when data 
were present In last year's reports* The discrepancies are due to errors in 
the tables of the two previous reports which have since then been discovered and 
corrected* These all turned out to be relatively minor and none involve any 
change In the Interpretation of the data. The .omission of correlation coefficients 
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from i-ables in this year's report whon they were presont In last year's report 
ref lects our conclusion that when tVs are too low to a t low meaningful i nter- 
pretation of the data, the data should be omitted entirely rather than presented 
when they might create f^lse impressions or conclusions. Thus, certain 
correlation coefficients which were included in the tables last year but which 
were based on a very low number of teacliers have been omitted entirely from the 
tables in the present report* 

An arbitrary cutoff of six or more teachers was used as the basis for 
including or excluding data from fUe tables. Thus, absence of correlation 
coefficients indicates that variance was not present in the score distribution 
of the process variable involved for at least six teachers. Usually this meant 
that all or almost all of the teachers had no variance at all (zero scores), 
although in a few instances of five*point scale ratings, omission of scores 
reflect thefact that all of the teachers or almost all of the teachers were 
assigned the same rating and thus there was not enough variance in the distri' 
bution to allow meaningful interpretation of the correlations. To summarize 
and rephrase, data have been included in the tables only when variance was 
present for six or more teachers on the process variable involved. 

Statistical significance is indicated In the tables through underlining. 
Where correlations are hlgU enough to yield probabilities below -05, the 
coefficients are underlined twice. Where the correlations are high enougli to 
rt^ach probabilities below .10 but above .03, the coefficients are underlined 
once. The underlinings are presented more as a general guide and convenience 
for interpreting the data rather than as serious estimates of the statistical 
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pruuaiW 1 ity of the* oljtained correlation coefficient, since one of the assunpt ionG 
uncjorlyin;] tho use of proLotjI I tty statistics liciii seriously bcon viototCLl Ly the 
fact tl^at wc have savoral times fnorc varlaLles tlicjn suLjccts Loth years. TliuG, 
tlio undorllnings Indicate strengtt^ of tlio relatlonsliip, but they arc not 
proLubltity statements in the same sense tliat they would be in a study which 
met all of the assumptions underlying the use of probability statistics. Wo 
wure well aware of tlie fact that we v/ere violating statistical assumptions by 
including rnany more variables than subjects, but i^e felt that at this stage of 
process-product research, when the state-of-the-art generally Is stilt rather 
primitive and we are primarily attempting to generate hypotheses rather than 
test them, we should include any and all variables that might conceivably 
bo related to teacher effectiveness (as defined), rather than restrict the study 
to a sma I I number of var I abl es. V^e st 1 1 1 fee I that this dec! slon was a sound 
one. First, we replicated our own study by collecting data across separate years, 
thereby reducing the need to depend upon probability statistics to evaluate the 
reality and strength of findings. Second, we have generated a targe number of 
testable liypotheses that ourselves and others can now proceed t^^ check out 
experimental ly. 

In general, the findings are similar to those In previous process-product 
studies in the sense that they consist of mutually supportive but relatively 
weak correlations rather than extremely strong correlations. Thus, although 
this study produced more broad-based and In many ways more specific and pre- 
scriptive findings than previous studies, tt was not successful In producing 
notably higher process*product correlations. 
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Proctjss^product corrblattons tend to Ue in the same direction for a given 
proct^ss variaUto^ except for a few obvious exceptions sucli as the amount of time 
devoted to language arts and the amount of time devoted to math* Tiius, within 
tiu s sample^ tt^e tendency to produce learning gains was general rather than 
specific to one of the subtests of the Motropolitan battery, and a given process 
variable tondod to correlate 'the same way (although not always to t*'ie saf.'ie degrcu) 
with the fivti tJifferent learning criteria* However, this is at li^ast in somt 
degree a function of the sample^ because the teachers were selected because of 
tfieir genera I cons i stencv in producing student learning gains* A needed and 
useful study would be one that compared teachers who v/ere successful tn one realm 
£^uc[^ as language arts witf) teachers who were less successful in language arts 
but more succeasful in another realm such as math* This might be difficult to 
do^ iiQwever, because our own data collected in preparing this study sha;ed that ' 
most teachers were rather general in their effects, with very few being clearly 
Superior in one sphere compared to another* In any case. If the appropriate 
sample could be Identified, such a group of teachers would be especially useful 
for study and for identifying the curriculum and methodology aspects of teaching 
success in different curriculum areas* 

A final general point to bear in mind In going through the data ts that they 
tend to make much more sense .when considered separately for low and high SES 
groups than they do when considered for the total groups In a sense this Is 
one of the major findings of our study^ Indicating as it does that the kind of 
teaching that leads to optimal learning gains In high SES schools differs 
systematically and considerably from the kind of teaching that leads to optimal 
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learning gains tn the same grade tn low SES schools. To fUe extent tliat 
SES school di f feronces primarl ly rof lect d! f foronces i n the abt 1 1 tlei or levels 
of cognitive maturity of the students In the schools^ these data in effect 
constitute a broad set of aptitude-treatment Interaction hypotheses and help 
point the way towards more prescriptive advice about teaching particular kinds 
of students as opposed to the typical tendency to present particular teaching 
icc:>niques or teacher characteristics as good or bad for all students and in 
all contexts. We will return to this point frequently during the presentation 
of the data and the discussion* In any case^ it is the rule rather than the 
exception that process-product correlations hold for one of the two SES groups 
but not the other rather than for botf* groups. 

High Inference f^easures. 

Data from tt>e |2 high inference measures resulting from the factor analytic 
study by Emmer and Peck (1973) are presented in Table I* C Insert Table 1 
about here. 2 Considering that these 12 variables are among the most often 
used tn process observation systems developed for the classroom^ perhaps the 
most important finding for these ratings as a sat Is the general absence 
of significant correlations* Where significant coefficients were obtained^ they 
usually were obtained tn only one of the two years of the study^ and many of 
the significant correlations obtained are in the direction opposite to that 
expected on the basis of available data. Student attention did show one positive 
correlation in each year* The positive direction of correlation was expected^ 
although tlus variable might have been expected to show some more consistent and 
higher correlations with student learning measures. Nevertheless, the fwjorlty of 
coefficients were very low and statistically Insignificant. Perhaps this should 
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not be totally surprising, however, becausb Taylor <I968), 
comparing three dttforent methods of assessing student attentiveness, found 
that student attenti veness as rated by cldssroom observers does not appear to 
be a very valid measure* In this study, student attentiveness was mea&ured by 
observer ratings, by student self-ratings of attentiveness taken following tne 
class, and by a recall test administered the next day to discover whether or not 
the students could remember what happened immediately following a portion of the 
class that was tape recorded. The students' ability to ronembcr what happened 
in class tlie previous day right after fUe segment that tficy heard on the tape 
recorder was highly correlated with their own self^ratings of tfioir ovjn attunt- 
iveness during that class* This supports the validity of both measures* 
tio\;evGr, neither of those two measuro^ of student attentiveness was iiighly 
correlated with the classroom observers' ratings of student attcntlvonoss, 
even though these observer ratings wore highly reliable and quite valid in the 
sense that students rated as highly attentive gave every outward appearance of 
being inghly attentlvQ (looking at the speaker, appearing to be listonlng, etc). 
Given thuso findings showing that rated student attentiveness appears to be 
unruilablo as an indicator of actual student attentiveness, perhaps it Is not 
so surprising that we did not find rated student attentiveness to bo very higlHy 
correlated with student Ibarning gains, 

l4ost of the remaining significant correlations were negative, tending to 
make interpretation difficult. This problem persisted throughout the study and 
was not confined to this particular set of classroom observation scales. We 
take It as an indication that teaching Is a matter of orchestrating a large 
number of varJobles which must be present to a certain mi rnmum degree, rather 
than o mattor of mastering a smal I number of crucial teaching behaviors. This 
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view has Ijoen stated rany 'i'^os boforo* but our data seem to provide consistent 
empirical validation for tt* We expect that It will also show up In tho forth'- 
coming roport on non-Unear relationships (Drophy and Evertson, 1974b): Last 
yoar rany invorted-U curvilinear rotcitionshlps appeared, and many of the 
variables which tended to correlate positively tn the I i near ana I yses showed 
curvilinear relationships indicating that the process variable was positively 
correlated with the product variable only up to a point, after which the relation- 
ship flattened out* V/e have every reason to expect that similar relationships 
will appear typically In the curvilinear data for the second year. 

Task orientation, high level of questions and explanations, teacher clarity, 
and teacher enthusiasm showed few significant correlations, and those which did 
appear were mixed or In the **wror*g** direction* These are the first of a large 
number of findings which fall to confirm the variables which major reviews of 
previous process-product research (Dunkin anU BIddle, 1974; Rosenshlne and 
Purst, 1973) found to be consistently correlated with student learning gain 
criteria* Our data could be taken as contradicting earlier work, although we 
prefer an alternate hypothesis based upon consideration of ttie grade level of 
students involved in various studies. Most of the studies supporting the 
importance of a high level of classroom discourse, frequent verbal interaction, 
and teacher clarity and enthusiasm have been done at higher grade levels^ often 
secortdary or college classrooms. There appear to be several reasons why sucii 
variables should be more important at higher levels than they would be at 
the elementary grades* First, tlie cluldren in the early elementary grades are 
stilt primarily learning the tool skills of reading, writing^ and arithmetic^ 
and these skills appear to be best learned tltrough instruction, practice, and 
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foodback iioquufices rather than tlirougli vorOa I discuS5ion. flad wc ;^(^cf^ 
iitudyincj at tucjl^er grade levels, where vurUal discussion is loih fjiorc frt-quunl- 
and niore appropriate as a vohtcle for instruction* v;u might hcjvo found different 
results. Aiso* consideration of the chMclrans' devt;! opnenta I level leads to 
ttio conclusion tliat instruction througli verbal interaction siiOuld I^j less 
hnportdnt and less effective with young cnildron* Children In thtse gradtb* 
especially in "the lower class sciiools* huvt; not yet rt^eciieu liie 5tag^:? conero^u 
opurdT ioiia I thinking* and thus trieir learning is still heavily action oriented 
and thc^r ability to [jrofit froM purely VL,rual i n^truc I lor^s Is still :juitk. lir/ui^J, 

l\iL frequency of tcucl.er lecturif;g and tl,e fri.qui.uoy pu^J I -tu-^J^ipI I 
Interactions shov;ed mixed patterns of correte I i ons anci the mta^iurc of cGnvergk.nl' 
vs » divergufit questioning showed no significant correlations* This is Ihe first 
of a long series of findings showing that tiie variables stressud by Flanders and 
otfiers \jho favor methods of Indirect teachif*g are not well supf^orted by The data 
of this study. Again, we believe that the grade level involved Is Irriportant 
here. Studies supporting Indirect teaching utothods have been done prirriurily at 
older grade levels and tend to assume that verLul discussion is the pritn^ry mode 
of instruction. As mentioned above, given the ages of chlldrert and tht. M(.ds 
of learning going on at these grade levels, indirect teaching appears to be 
Inappropriate, especial ly for low SES children. 

Perhaps the rnost surprising set of negative data In Table I arc tlic correla" 
tlons for positive and negative affect. Positive affect showed only a single 
positive significant correlation for low S£S, and two necjatWe^ significant cor- 
relations for high SES. Negative affect showed no significant correlations in 
either direction 
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ill aillior yutir. Tliuiio oru [ho firiih of fritjny I'lcotiurus of loijcJior affoctivo 
bohavjor thof* show simil^jr rosult.o* First, it appears thai ^oacher verbal 
ovalucjtions are relatively unimportant, compdrud to otder vdricibloi^ ond compdruci 
to the stros^i laid upon them in foost toxtbcxJks. Second^ Ihoro is a contrasMng 
pdHurn on The so variables for high vs. low SCS schools. Warm and encouraging 
tocjchor behavior is positively assoclcjtcd with Ioarnin{j gains in low 5£S schools 
(but not very strongly), while n high SES schooiti ]t tends to correlate nAgatSvety/ 

and nftrjpitl vlfitic hfthavlor tends to corre tate Dos t tl ve Iv with student 
learning gains* ft appears thijt the toachors who got the yroai"est loarnlrjg 

galnii Iri the high SES schools v/ere teachers with high dcmandii for sludunt 

learning and little toleraiKO for student follurc to moot these expcctai loriD* 

The only variable in this : it of ratings that shov^ed tho expected pattern 
of data was the measure of student withdrawal and passivity, although even horo 
significant correlations appeared only in the second year and only for high SES 
sciiools* In any case, student withdrawal and passivity was significantly 
negatively correlated with student learning gains, as was expected. 

Taken as a set, the classroom observation scales measuring variables commonly 
used In classroom observation systems were disappointing in tho frequency and 
direction of significant correlations obtained. The data sugytst that th<:s 
typical textbook wisdom based on studies dono largely at highor grade levels 13 
not appropriate for teachers of young children, particularly teachers of low SlS 
ch i I dren . 

Another sot of IWgh inference process measures was obtained by having 
classroom observers check wiiether or not toachers use particular methods of 
handling problems. These checklist variables are shown ii\ Table 2. [insert 
Table 2 about herej 

O 
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Few of tho variables In this sot reachud statistical significance, partially 
because of missinc] data and general low frequency in many of the catogorias. 
Tho first variable concerned the teacher^s method of handling catchup viork 
whon a child had missed school. Here the only significant correlations obtained 
were Tor the variable **tedcher explains work and has ciUld do part of \i" for 
year 2, and the findings were mixed in direction. This teacher method was 
negatively correlated ^Ith student learning gains in low SES schools but positively 
correlated In tiigh SES scltools. The high SES data make sense; given the alterna- 
tives, this method seems to be the one most likely to insure that the child 
masters the missed materiel and catches up with his classmates. The low SES data 
are difficult to interpret because none of the alternative methods showed positive 
correlations. It rnay bo tliat tlils particular problem is not especially important 
at tow SES scliools at these grade luvels. If this !g so, it Ig probably because 
t! !ngs roovc so slowly that catching up on missed work is not a major problc;m for 
teachers working in these schools^ This is just a guess, however; the pattern 
of correlations n«jkes tt very difficult to interpret tlit; low SES data meaningfully 
at .1 1 K 

Tho next checklist variable concerns tho teacher's rules concerning free 
movement around tho classroom by tho children. Here the data indicate that 
reasonable flexibility Is positively associated ^-i+h learning galns^ Teachers 
who r«qulr«dthe chl Idron to got permission at all times before leaving t!ieir seats 
tended to produce low learning gains, while teachers who had a rule to the effect 
that children could move at their wilt without permission as long as they moved 
quietly (or something to this effect) tended to get higher learning gains, 
particularly in high SES schools. 

O 
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The next iiection tJoals with puntsliment methodii used by tho toaclior in situ- 
ations whore punishment was necessary. As expected, the data show tliat teachers 
who used milder and more Informative types of punishment were more effective then 
teachers who used more punitive and uninformative methods. Thus, keeping the 
child after school, sending notes home to fhe parents, and discussing the 
incident with the chl Id were a 1 1 positively correlated with learning gains. 
In contrast, spanking and scolding showed negative correlations, atthougli scolding 
did have a single positive correlation In high SES. Uso uf peer pressure albo 
showed 3 single positive correlation in high SES. Isolation and removal, two 
techniques frequently recommended by behavior modification theorists, failed to 
show any positive correlations and generally tended to have negative pattbrns. 
This may Indicate that these punishment techniques are not effective In real 
classrooms despite laboratory findings, although we did not measure the effect- 
iveness with which teachers applied punishment, so that It is possible that 
teachers who used isolation and/or removal from the classroom were not doing so 
in effective ways. In any case, the data do not support isolation or removal 
as punishment techniques. In general, the data in this section are more consonant 
with the child rearing data concerning home discipline techniques than they are 
with the behavior modification literature. 

The next section concerns rewards used by the teacher, and this time some 
support for behavior modification is revealed^ although the more general pattern 
of findings for the study as a whole suggests that praise and reward were not 
particularly Irrtportant. In any case, within this set, positive associations were 
obtained for the methods of giving the children special priveieges and for using 
symbols such as smiling faces or stars. In contrast, negative correlations 
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appoared for the mBthods of daving classmates clap or cheer £jnd for "rewarding" 
students by assigning them jobs or monitor duties. Tfiese data fit together 
nicely if we cjssume that neither of tiie tatter were perceived as rewards by the 
students and thus were not effective even If the teachers tried to present the^n 
as rewards. 

The noxt set of variables concerr. c^^server ratings of the appropriateness 
of tfie asiiigfiments that the teachers gave ^Je children. Correlations wert! 
gonuraMy as expected, although "boring, repetitive^ fnonotonous assignments" 
showed no significant relationships* liowever, assignments rated ai too short or 
easy or as too difficult were negatively associated with learning gains, and tii& 
rating of "no inappropriate assignments" was positively associated with learning 
gains* An interesting SES difference appeared for the rating of assignments 
as b(iing too difficult vs. too easy. Apparently it is a greater probloi.. in 'r/igU 
SZZ Gchools to hcivo ass t gnfnents tfiat are too easy, v/hil^' it is a greater proLl^ni 
in low GES schools to l^avc assignments that are too difficult* This rnakes sense, 
given wfiat is known about SCS differences and the importanct; of matching assign- 
ments to present student abilities and knowledge* 

Teacl^ers who vvoro rated as tending to continue activities too long to the 
point of boring the children tended to get relatively poor student Icarrjing gains, 
at least in high SES schools. This Is the first of several findings supporting 
the ideas of Kounin (1970)* Classroom management variables consistently appeared 
to be among the most Important in all those included in our study in terms of 
the consistency and strength of relationships with student learning gains, and 
Kounin^s point that the secret to successful classroom management is problem 
prevention through keeping students actively engaged in productive work ratlier 
than knowing how to deal with problems once they get started appears to be well 
supported • 
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TUo fiGxt stsction concerns distractions, particularly the question of 
what the students do when they are not doing work that they are supposed to &e 
working on. Tho data in this section are confusing and difficult to interpret, 
prifrtarily because the great majority of significant correlations are negative. 
Thus, white it makes sense that such activities as day-dreaming, disrupting others, 
or repeatedly getting supplies viould correlate negatively with learning gains, 
it is unclear why watching the reading group or asking for help should correlate 
negatively or why play should correlate positively. The irost likely explanation 
for these confusing findings Is probably the work of Kbunin. He found that 
attempts to Identify and measure contrasting methods of dealing with misbehavior 
and other cicissroom problems were successful # but that measures based on these 
attempts did not correlate meaningfully with teacher success in classroom manage- 
ment. Meanwhile, measures of teacher success In probJem prevention did correlate 
highly and consistently with success in classroom j^nageinent. A similar phenomenon 
was probably operating here. In that the variables in the present set all concern 
situations in which a problem already exists <i.e., the child has stopped working 
on his work and is wasting time or engaging tn some kind of disruptive or dis- 
approved activity), [measures of student attitudes toward the teacher showed weak 
but consistent correlations* indicating that students who were positively disposed 
towards tl^e teacher and/or towards learning rnade greater gains than those who were 
not* Specifically, students rated as concentrating or seeking help when having 
trouble wltl) work tended to make greater learning gains, while learning gains 
were lower in classrooms where students were rated as likely to copy from their 
neighbors when they were having trouble. 

The next two sets of variables concern materials available in tlie classroom 
for use by the children during tlieir free time. One set concerns the sheer 
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availability of the materl a 1 s ^ independent of fimir use, while the second set 
concerns observations of cliildren actually using these materials. The patterns 
of correlations in both sets of data are e?<tremely confusing, with mixed results 
and failures to replicate across years. We suspect that the validity of these 
two $Dts of ratings was undermined by changes in physical settings and materials 
provided to teachers that were going on in the schools during the two years of 
study. During these years the school district was gradually implementing more 
flexible curriculum materials, the use of learning centers and other student 
Controlled individualized learning devices, and a movement from a more traditional 
physical set-up to a more flexible use of classrooTri spcjco. Since the study took 
plac^i at a time when the number snd variety of frco pl^^y materials avallaLic to 
children in classrooms were In a state of transition. It is not surpri a i ng that 
mtiasurcs of the avai labi I ity and use of particular kinds of free play opportunities 
failed to show noaningful correlations. However, teachers' se I f-report of 
flexibility in adapting to these changos did appear- to be relattjd to student 
learning gatns (Evertson and Brophy, 1974)* 

The next variable concerned the use of peer tutoring by tiie teacliers^ which 
in this case referred to having children tutored by children in the same classroom 
(as opposed to having children tutored by older children)* Contrary to expectations^ 
tfic only significant correlations here were negative * However^ these appeared 
only for low SES schools^ and they fit together with data from other places 
suggesting that, at these young grade levels at leasts children in general and 
children in low SES schools In particular need instruction from the teaclior as 
opposed to instruction from peers or self Instruction* 
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Tfio noxt sGction was a rating of tho degree to whicli tho teacher assignfed 
homov/ork In addition to seatworki Tde general pattern hero was negative 
correlations in low^ SES scf^ools and positive ones in lilgh SES schools, although 
there were some exceptions and only a single positive correlation in fWgh SLS 
schools reached statistical signif icance* This fits In with other data from 
high SES schools suggesting that, as expected, learning gains were related to 
the degree to which emphasis was placed on learning by the teachers* 

Til© final variable In this set concerns rating the teacher as lil^ely to 
underreact to control and discipline problems, so that such problems sometimes 
go unresolved or get viorse* The correlations here were generally negative, 
as expected, although the data were sparse and the only significant coefficient 
was a negative one In the first year for low SES schools* This fits in with 
Kounin's(l970) statement that teachers need to be 'Vith-it*' in staying attuned 
to whet is going on in the classroom and nipping potential ly serious problems in 
the bud before they become serious problems* The fact that the correlation was 
significant in low SES rather than high SCS also fits in with data from several 
other aspects of the study indicating that maintenance of firm classroom control 
is particularly important in low SES schools* 

A third set of high Inference data w&s obtained using 41 rating scale?; 
covering a variety of aspects of teaching* These data are presented in Table 3. 
£ Insert Table 3 about here*3 As was the case with the classroom observation 
scales in Table t, these high inference rating scales were relatively surprising 
in the lack of significant correlations obtained when they had been. expected* 
For example, af fectlonateness, solidarity with the class, teacher admittance of 
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her own mistakes, bonding down close to the child to get to hts level, speaking 
to Individuals rather than to the wliole class, using advance organizers, yiving 
complete and detailed Instructions, using a deiriocrat Ic vs- an authoritarian 
leadership i^tyle, teacher confidence and sal f-assurance, teacher politeness 
with the children, toacher encouragement of students, explanation of rules, 
I'eacher being well prepared and well organized, teacher rated as i^uvlng a busy, 
cluttered classroom, students rated as being obedient and compliant, and teacher 
rated as giving overly explicit directions all failed to sliow any significant 
correlations witli the criterta^ In the data for the second year, and few 
significant correlations in the data for the first year* Most observers would 
agree that most of these variables are important for teaching, but they proved 
to be relatively unrelated to student learning gains in our study. Many of these 
non-Gignlf leant correlations no doubt resulted from the fact that we were studying 
at the second and third grades, before the children were old cnougli for zof^e of 
these variables to bacome relevant and important in the instructional process* 
Others, however, sucli as teacher organisation and student cof.ipliance and 
obedience, are clearly surprising* 

Among the significant correlations there aliio were several surprises in 
addition to sorae confirmation of expected findings* Variables whicl* correlated 
positively with student learning gains included; allowing students clioice in 
assignments (there was a significant jiegativc correlation for low 3CS); recognizing 
good thinking on the part of the students even when it did not lead to the correct 
ansvrfor Clow SES only)j expecting students to care for their needs without getting 
specific permission to do something (high SES only; there was a signif icaij^^ 
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nO(ja + Ivo correlation for low SES); teacher concern vnt)^ substantive contont 
rathor than with form of responses; teacher stress on factual realism and 
(^vofdance of childish idealism (low SES only); teacher credibility with the 
students thigh SES only); teacher showmanship (low SEG only); teacher gets 
attention before starting into an announcement or lesson; teacher regularly 
monitors the class and knows what is going on (especially In low SES); teacher 
has smooth and efficient transitions and wastes Mttle time (low SES only); 
and teacher has well established routines to minimize Interruptions for house- 
keeping matters (low SES only)* 

Note that most of these positive correlations are for aspects of classroom 
management which have been stressed by Kounin# particularly the kinds of tf^acher 
behavior that prevents problems before they get started and that keeps students 
engaged in their work* Other correlations Involved such generally agreed upon 
and positive teacher behavior as encouragement and showmanship^ although the 
correlations were sparse and weak compared to what was expected* 

t4any ofthe surprises were in the significant negative correlations, especially 
those for high SES schools* Variables which correlated negatively with student 
learning gains in high SES schools included: patience and supportive behavior 
when giving corrections; accepting students Ideas and/or Integrating them Into 
the discussion; going to the students' seats to check work rather than having the 
students come up to the teacher's desk; student eagerness to respond to questions; 
teacher patience En watting for students to respond If they do not respond 
promptly; room rated as attractive; and room rated as uncrowded (this was a 
reversal of last year's findings; (t5 meaning remains unclear)* 
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Many of these negative correlations reconfirm the point made above that 
variables coming out of the indirect teaching tradition and stressed in many 
contemporary textbooks simply do not correlate positively, oiid sofnetimes 
correlate negatively, with student learning gains* However, we stress again 
tliat wo believe that this 13 due to the grade level at which we were studying 
and do not mean to imply that Indirect teaching would be inappropriate for 
older students who have mastered tool skills taught in the early grades* 

Several of the negative correlations for high SES schools imply negative 
teacher affect* This appears to be partially true, although ft also appears 
to be restricted to tlie area of achievement* That is, both the data and the 
comments of our classroom observers suggest that tlie teachers who got the highest 
gains in the high SES schools are teachers with extremely high and somewhat 
inflexible expectations and great determination ho teach the students, combined 
with short patience for students who fail to meet those expectations* These 
teachers were not general 1 v negative or punitive (for example, there was very 
little criticism or other negative teacher behavior of any Mind observed in these 
teachers), but in the more narrow area of achievement-related Interchanges,, they 
tended to express thoir disappointment tn the form of criticism of tlie students 
wlicn students failed to perform up to tcaci;er expectations* Othor data suggest 
tliat the tuachers wore positive towards thQ students in more general v/ays and 
w^re concerned about student social and enottonal dovc-lopncnt as well as academic 
dovclopmcnt, but it does appear to be true that the teachers who got thti greatesl 
student learning gains in high SES scIjOoIs \iierc particularly concerned with 
achiovof^^ent gains, perhaps overly so given the nature of the students they wore 
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teaching. TUis did not appear to be true of tl^c moro successful teachor^> in 
fUo jow SES schools. 

A fourth set of tUgh inference data was gatliored by havi ng classroom 
observers estimate the percontago of time that teachers used various methods of 
dealing with different situations. Tlicse data are prosentod in Table 4. 
[insort Table 4 about here.] The first variable concerned time utilization. 
This Included both the percentage of the available time that was used by the 
teachor for instruction (as opposed to non-fnstruct iona I purposes) as well as 
proportions of the instructional time which were devoted to various curriculum 
areas, tlost of these time utilization measures yielded confusing data which 
failed to replicate across years. However, as expected, time spent in language 
arts was negatively correlated with arithmetic learning gains and time spent in 
math was positively correlated with math gains* Even here, however, there were 
some contradictions and expacttons. In general, the time utilization data are 
conf us I ng. 

The next set of measures concern methods that the teachers used to gain 
attention at the beginning of lessons or when they were about to make an announcementi 

Most of these correlations were not significant, although shouting, becoming 
9ngry, and scolding the class-were negatively correlated with student learning 
gains. The estimated percentage of students paying attention showed only a 
single positive correlation with learning gains. This is similar to the finding 
mentioned above, showing that student attention ratings are correlated in the 
right direction but very weakly, prot cause observed student attention ts 

not a very valid measure of actual ^ ... ttcntion. 
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The next measure concerned what the teacher does when a child does not 
understand how to do hJs seatwork and conies to her for help* Mere the data 
showed S£S differences* In high SES schools, greater gains were made when the 
teacher delayed the child and explained later at a mora convenient time. There 
wore also positive correlations tn high SES schools for encouraging the chWd 
without actually helping him, and for scolding the child for failing to under- 
stand* Her© again !s the pattern for teachers who got the highest gains in 
high SES schools to be very demandlnji in their interactions with the children* 
In contrast, the teachers who got the highest gains in low SES schools tended 
to give the students more immediate feedback upon request rather than delay them 
until a more convenient time, tended to give the students help themselves 
personally ratlier than refer them to a fellow student, and tended to give actual 
help rather than mere encouragement without help* Thus, in contrast to the 
high SES schools where the students were challenged to work things out oh their 
own, in low SES schools, the more successful teachers were quite willing to give 
the students help on request, and this behavior appeared to facilitate student 
learning* In many ways, this particular set of measures typifies one of the 
more important differences between low and high SES schools In the kinds of 
teacher behavior associated with maxim*! student learning gains* 

The final variable in this set concerns what the teacher did when the child 
was stuck while reading in the reading group* Correlalions were mostly low and 
non -signi f icant for high SES schools, except that the method of having the child 
start the sentence or paragraph over was correlated positively with studcrv^ 
learning gain* Giving context clues and asking anotiicr cliild to supply the word 
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were botti strongly nogativt^ly corrolalocJ in the first year, but noltlior varloLle 
showGtl significant correlations the second year. In contrast to the data for 
higti StS scfiools, the data for low SEG schools suggest that giving the child a 
phonics ciue was f ac i I Itative, uhtio giving him a clue unrelated to eithor sound 
or Meaning Csucli as "lt*s orie of our now words.") was negatively associated with 
student learning. As expected, the data taken together suggest that phonics 
c\uQ^ are particularly Important for low SES children^ although the findings 
are not as strong and consistent as might have been predicted. 

Lesson Presentation and Teaching Methods 

Data on aspects of lesson presentation and teaching methods are presented 
In Table 5- ^Insert Table 5 about hf%re<j These data were collected in low 
inference fashion the first year on a subsample of tO teachers (five of the 
most consistently successful and five of the most consistently unsuccessful 
teachers). The second year these same variables were measured but In high 
Inference fashion witli five-point scale ratings made on all 28 teachers Included 
In year 2. Because data were collected on only 10 teachers In year \, Table 5 
contains correlation coefficients only for the total group In year 1. In 
contrast^ correlations are provided for the total group and for both 2ES subgroups 
In year 2, when data were available on all 2Q teachers. These data refer to 
teacher behavior during formal lesson activities^ as opposed to the previous 
variables whicf^ mostly refer to teacher behavior in general. 

The first ten variables concern the time that teachers devoted to various 
aspects of lesson presentation. The use of advanced organizers proved to be 
uncorrelated with student learning, confirming the finding from Table 3. Other 
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variables showed positive correlations in higli SES for reviow of old material, 
practice of new material , and, in one case, el I citing student self ^oval uation* 
Somo degree of positive correlations for review of old matorial was expected on 
tho theory that children need to master material to the point of over learning, 
although it would be expected that this variable would bo more important in tow 
SES than )n high SES, which was not the case* The data on practice of new 
material, coupled with the negative correlations last year and the lack of 
s igni f leant correlat ions in higli GES thi s year for presentation of new material p 
suggest that opportunities to practice new skills are more important for child 
learning than listening to teacher presentations* In addition to opportunities 
to practice, opportunities to get feedback, both from the teacher and through 
teacher stimulated self-evatuation, were also Important for high SES children* 
Summarizing reviews were also important (although there were negative correlations, 
for unknown reasons^ in low SES), but instructions for foilow"Up activities, 
and Independent activities v/ere no*^ and the frequency and length of dead s^fOfs 
during lessons also were uncorrelated witli student learning gains* The latter 
was one of the few places where a prec^iction based on fUe findings of Kbunin was 
not borne outj a I though it was last year. Taken together, the data for high SES 
schools in this data set hang together rather well, suggesting that opportunities 
to practice both new and old matorial and to get feedback and to evaluate one's 
own work are all important* 

In contrast to the high SES data, the data for low SES schools in this 
particular set make little sense* Few correlations aro significantj and these 
tend to be negative and confusing* Presentation of new material j summai Izing 
review, and teacher afforded evaluation of student ^vork all showed negative 
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corrolatlons with learning galns^ whllo notlilng showed poGitivo corrcla 
This JULjyostG that c;il'hcr uo wupg riol moasurtng tliosc aspects of looi^n ptoccfjl^-^ 
Qtion tliot wore irnportunt in lev; SES schools* or that losson presonlatlon it^iclf 
was rclatjvuly unlnportant In low SEC schoolG coniparod to actlvitlos occurring 
outsicic of iQGsons* PerliapG tlio analyses of the non-1 Incar procoss-prottuct 
rulationships (Bropl^y and Evortson* 1974b) will r>liGd some light on this probl&rru 

The noxt olglit catogorlos concern motliods of teaching* Last year* tuachcr 
demonstration (as opposed to more lecture v/tthout demonstration) antt sHont 
read I ng stiowcd pes It I vo corrolatlons* whl lo dri 1 1 showed negat i vo corrolatlons* 
Student discussion and oral reading shov^cd no significant correlations* The data 
for tl\Is year ayain sl^owed positive correlations for teacher demonstration and 
no Significant correlations for teacher lecture* positive correlations (but much 
vjeaker) for silent reading, and absence of correlations again for oral reading. 
The discussion data showed negative corrolatlons for focused discussion and 
student learning gains In low SES schools, and negative correlations betwMn 
unfocused discussion and student learning gains In high SES schools. Drill, v;luch 
had been significantly negatively correlated last year, showed no significant 
correlations this year* In contrast* problem solving activities* which had 
sho\;ed no significant correlations last year* showed severa t significant positive 
correlations in both low and high SES groups this year. 

Taken together* these data again point out the importance of practice and 
appi 1 cat ion ds learn I ng vehicles for chl Idren at thl s age level * in contrast 
to lecture and discussion which may be appropriate and successful for older 
children but which apparently are not for children at these early grades. 
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The next flvo varlabloG concern tho teachers' use of standardized vs* 
supplementary teaching materials* Last year's data showed that supplementing 
stcindardtzed materials with games and activities was positively associated with 
student learning gains^ whi Ig teacher created materials, audio-visual aids, 
and learning centers were all uncorrelated with learning gains* This year's 
data were more compte>c» The use of standardized materials alone was negatively 
correlated with learning gains for lov^ SCS but positively for high SESi the use 
of teacher created materials was positively correlated but only for high SESi 
and the use of oudto-visual aids was positively correlated but only for low SES 
math gains* Tlio low SES data suggest that the standardized math giaterials are 
Inappropriate for the children and the more successful teachers are so in part 
because they use audio^visual aids to supplement the curriculum package* The 
high. SES data are somewhat confusing, suggesting as they do that the teachers who 
get the highest gains are the ones who stick with standardized and teacher 
created materials^ avoiding audio-*v{suai aids^ games and activities^ and learning 
centers* Here again^ these confusing data may well be a function of the fact 
that the school system was in transition with regard to the introduction of audio- 
visual aids^ games and activities^ and learning centers during the two years of 
the study^ particularly the second year* Thus, the apparently confusing data for 
high SES schools are probably due in part to this change* Also^ given that the 
student learning criteria are trom standardized tests ^ and that the stan^Jardized 
curriculum materials and the teacher created materials^ in contrast to tlie othtjr 
three types of materials^ are more likely to foster learning gains on standardised 
tests^ tfie higfi SES data are pert^aps not surprising afler all* They \my s^irnpiy 
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mcfan that the teachers tn the htgh SES scliools who were most successful were 
those who continued to insure that ti^o clii Idron learned the kinds of tlungs 
that are tested on standardized tests as their first priority, viewing audio- 
visual aids, games, and I earn I ng centers as frills or reward devices rather tliun 
as teaching dovtces. Tliis question will be addressed more directly in ti,c report 
on the interview and questionnaire data CEvertson and Crophy, 1974)* 

The next three variables doal V/ith the degree of Individualization that 
the teacher uses In presenting materials to the children during lessons. Last 
year's data suggested that the most successful teachers were those who worked 
with individuals when given feedback In the group, as opposed to dealing with 
pairs of children or to the group as a whole* This finding was replicated the 
second year, although not as strongly and In a somewhat different pattern of 
correlations. In any case, the data suggest that It Is Important for teachers 
to monitor the Individual progress of children during lessons and to provide 
individual feedback, as opposed to directing Instructions to the group as a whole 
and falling to monitor individuals* 

The final variable on this table concerns the use of non-patterned turns In 
group lessons* Contrary to expectations, it was found last year and to a lesser 
extent this year that this variable was negattveiv correlated with student learning 
gains* In othtjr words, the more successful teachers tended to use patterned 
turns, calling on children In some obvious manner that allowed the children to 
know in advance when tlieir turn would come up* Althougli there Is a division of 
opinion on this matter, with some persons suggesting patterned turns on the grounds 
that it will reduce chl Id anxiety and increase attention to the reading of other 
children, in contrast to the opinion that teachers should be unpredictable In 
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order to hold children acoountabte for being called on at any tlme# most writers 
present the latter vte«« However^ In both years of our study teachers who used 
patterned turns got better results than teachers who were unpredictable or 
random In their pattern of calling on students to read or recite. It my be 
that anxiety Induced through unpredictability sufficiently Interferes with student 
learning to outw*lgh whatever advantages In accountability that such unpredlct* 
ability might bring with lt« Another Interpretation^ which Is merely different 
from rather than contradictory to the firsts Is that using patterned turns Insures 
that everyone wMI get equal or roughly equal proportions of response opportunities 
In the groups whereas the absence of patterned turns Indicates that the teacher 
Is calling on students according to her Idiosyncratic criteria^ and this possibility 
opens the way for self-fulfilling prophecy effects and other kinds of problems 
that can occur when a child Is simply left out of a lesson or discussion^ 

Low Inference Measures 

Data from the low Inference system, the expansion of the Dyadic Interaction 
Observation System Orophy and Good, 1970), are presented tn Table 6, Qnsert 
Table 6 about here,^ The first set of variables deal with the question of how 
students get response opportunities (teacher pra-selectlon vs« teacher calling 
on non-volunteers after eaking the question vs« teacher calling on volunteers vs« 
student calling out answer before the teacher gets a chance to call on anyone}^ 
These data generally failed to hang together across the tMK> years of study« Pre* 
selection of students for questioning was negatively correlated with leranlng 
gains in high SES schools tn yeer t, but In year 2 the *»efflclents were 
positive^ Meanwhile, there was a single negative correlation In year 2 for 
low SES schools^ Negative correlations had been expected on the general 
logic that teecher unpredictability would hold the students more accountable, 
but another prediction based on this same premise. 
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namely tJiat non-patterned turns would be preferable to patterned turns, was 
d tsconf j rmed. Thus, here again the data failed to provide support for the iceu 
t(i<jt teachers should go out of thetr way to be unprcdicfable in grder to keep 
students accountable for making responses at any time* 

This can be seen most clearly in thti high SCG sciiool J<jta, where calling 
on voluntoera and where pro^-scloctlng the respondent both correlated po::Itively 
wiMi student learning gains, whereas calling on non-volunteers showed r.o signi- 
ficant corrolattors either year* These data sucigest that the anxiety factor 
may bo an Important one In determining the value of response opportunities to th« 
student* Perhaps calling on students nay l;eep tliem accountable but may make 
some of them sufficiently anxious tliat the learning value of the response 
opportunity Is outweighed by tlie anxiety or other negative affect which an 
unexpected and/or undesired response opportunity may create* The data for low 
SES schools are less clear^ut and more confusing. Pre-setocting the student 
showed a single negative correlation the second year, calling on non-volunteers 
showed no significant correlations, and calling on volunteers showed four signi- 
ficant negative correlations the first year* Taken together;, these data provide 
somewhat more support for the Idea of keeping students accountable by calling 
on then randomly or non-predictably, but the data are weaker than those for high 
SES* 

The data for both years showed positive correlations for low SES and negative 
correlations for hicjli SES for the variable ''student calls out answers." Ttie 
negative correlations in high SES were expected, since frequent calling out by 
students vi«:>uld seem to Indicate over-competitiveness and a certain degree of 
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poor classroom management on the part of the teacher* However, the two 
coeff Icients which reached statistical significance In low SCS schools woro both 
positive. Indicating that student catl-outs were positively associated with 
learning gains in these schools. Since call -out rates in general were low, 
particularly !n low SES schools, the positive correlations here may reflect 
better student motivation and/or more appropriate levels of questioning in the 
classrooms of teachers who obtained relatively high student learning gains. 
In any case. It seems unlikely that caM*outs in low SCS schools are an Indicant 
of poor classroom control, because data from other aspects of the study suggest 
that classroom management Is especially Important in low SES schools, with the 
wre successful classroom onagers being more successful in obtaining student 
learning gains. Thus, It seems reasonable to conclude that student call outs 
In low SES schools represent something positive rather tlian an aspect of poor 
management or control techniques on the part of the* teacher. 

The next set of variables i n Tab I e 6 concerns the di f f icu I ty level of questions. 
Process questions are the most difficult and choice questions the least difficult, 
on t[>e average^ compared to product or factual questions which represent the 
majority of questions asked at these grade levels. The data for question diffi- 
culty show mixed and conflicting findings, both across years and within the total 
sample and both SES groups. These data probably reflect the fact mentioned above 
that at this grade level the vast majority of questions are factiial produ'Jt 
questions requiring one word or short responses, and the variable of difficulty 
level of the question probably is not yet Important. Had the study been conducted 
at higher grade levels, those variables might have yielded more consistent and 
interpretabie data. 
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The next section deals witfi the quality of the chilclrons' answers. The 
cldldren were scored for answering correctly^ part correctly^ incorrectly^ 
saytng "I don't know^ " or making no response at all. The data for correct 
answer rates show that high percentages of correct answers correlate [>o&itively 
with learning gains in tow SES schools^ but negatively in high SES schools. 
This ts another manifestation of the general finding that low SE5 chfldren need 
to be taught in smaller chunks and with greater redundancy compared to high SES 
children who appear to make the greatest gains when challenged and pushed. 
It should be noted at this point that last year's non^-linear analyses (Brophy 
and Evertson^ 1973b) indicated that the quality of the childrens' answers was 
curvl I i nearly related to achievement gains In an Inverted-U fashion for both 
SES groups. That is^ there was an optimal level of question difficulty (as 
Inferred from percentages of correct answers) In the two SES groups^ with the 
optimum being at about SOJJ correct for low SES and at about 10% for high SES. 
The general pattern of findings In the linear data from this year*s analyses 
suggest that similar curvilinear relationships wilt be found in this year's 
non-'iinear analyses (Brophy and Evertson^ 1974b). 

The remaining data in this set fit with the general interpretation already 
given. The data for wrong answers mirror the data for correct answers^ indicating 
that wrong answers are positively associated vith learning gains in high SES 
schools and negatively in low SES sciioois. The data for part correct answers 
showed mixed arid conflicting patterns of correlation^ indicating that this 
variable should be broken down more finely into responses whicii are mostly 
correct vs. responses which are in some part correct but primarily wrong. Ti\e 
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correlations Involving thts variable sometimes resemble tfioso for correct 
ansv/ers and so/netimes rosemble tlioiiO for Incorrect ansucrs^ suggesting l^ai 
'*purt correct" designation Is an overly broad one* 

Interesting data appodred in relation to situations where the child had 
no Idea concerning the answer* As expected^ teachers tended to obtain relatively 
higli gains v/lien their children tended to say "I don't know" rather tiian to remain 
silent and make no response at all* This was especially true ir) low SCS schools^ 
again emphasizing the importance of the teacher getting a response from the 
student in a low SES school^ even if that response is **l don't know*" In 
contrast to low SES scliools^ where it was important for the teacher to stay with 
the original rt:spondont and get some Icind of a response^ in high SES schools it " 
seems rriore important to get the answer^ and relatively unimportant as to v;Uether 
the answer was obtained from the original respondent or from some other student* 

Sections 0 through J of Table 6 all concern teaclier reactions or other 
events following responses by the students* Some of these data can be discussed 
in general across different kinds of situations^ while others need to be dis- 
cussed separately depending upon tlie quality of student answers* 

Among the variables showing generally consistent patterns of correlation 
are teacher praise of correct answers and teacher criticism of incorrect answers 
Ccrltlclsn here does refer to criticism of the quality of the child response^ and 
not to criticism of beliavior such as calling out answers)* Teacher praise was 

TV- 

coded when it occurred following either correct or part correct ansv<ers» As 
noted in the table^ teacher praise following part correct answers was too rare 
to allow data analyses^ even though this is one place where praise might have 
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been rnost effective had the teachers used It suff tclently* In part^ tlio 
problem ts simply a reflection of the fact that part correct answers were 
relatively rare In their own rlghti but It is also truo tliat praise following 
part correct answers was very rare^ and the teachers In general wore missing an 
opportunity here to provide encouragement for children In situations wlien tl^ey 
might have most benefitted from and appreciated It* Teacher praise to correct 
answers sitows the same pattern noted earlier for praise; all but one correlation 
failed to reach statistical significance^ and the one that did was a negative 
one* Here again is evidence indicating that praise is neither as important nor 
as facilltatlve for student learning as the textbooks and experimental work 
on it would suggest* In this regard^ however^ ft should ^e borne In mind that 
we did not measure the effectiveness with which teachers praised <iiaklng praise 
contingent upon correct responses; specifying In detail the behavior being 
praised)^ so it is possible that the absence of positive correlations reflects 
inability of the teachers to praise appropriately rather than inapproprlateness 
of praise as a teaching technique* In any case, the data across both years are 
quite clear In showing that teacher vert>dt praise in general is not a very 
Important variable* 

Unexpectedly , the data for teachor criticism of the student's answer revealed 
generally positive correlations, and all those which reached statistical 
sl^r*! f icance were positive* Hote that all of the latter are for high SES schools 
only; tn general criticism fn low SES schools was too rare tu allow meaningful 
statistical analysis and when it did appear it tended to be negatively (but not 
significantly) associated with learning gains. This fits In with the paMi^rn 
mentioned earlier that the inost successful teachers working in low StS schools 
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tonded to be patient and enoouraglng with tha studentfti^ while the most successful 

ttiacl^ers in higli SES sclioois tended to be demanding and somewhiit critical 
when student perfornuince failed to moasurtJ up to expectatlor*. It should also 
be noted, as mentioned earlier, that tlie hypercritical behavior of the more 
Successful teacliors in htgli SES scl^ools was pretty nuch restricted to tlib aroa 
of cicadernic ;\rark and ar^sv^ors to academic questions; It t/js not a more yoncral 
negattvlsttc personality pattorn or yenerul hypercritical attitude toward, tiie 
ciii Idron, 

The data on various nethods of responding to the student with feedback or 
seeing that he got feedback fron someone else generally suggested that provision 
of process feedback by tlio teachor (giving detailed explanations of how to 
arrive at the answer) was positively associiited with learning gains, as expected. 
There were a few exceptions to tins general trend, I'lOwevur, particularly in the 
section on process feedback following incorrect answers by students. 

Teaclier failure to give feedback showed a mixed pattern of correlations 
when a generally negative pattern was expected* However, perhaps the more 
important finding horo wae that teacher failure to give feedback was quite rare, 
so tliat the coefficients wliJch appear for this variable are based on very low iVs, 
Had teacher failure to give feedback been more frequent, the expected negative 
correlations between this teacher bei^avior and student learning gains might have 
appeared. 

The remaining data are soinewhat mixed aiid often based on low ]i*s, but 
in general they suggest that when a child did not know the answer, it vvas better 
to give him the answer (especially In low SES) or call on another child to 
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supply the answer tuspoclaMy In high SC5) rather than attempt to gel the 
answor out of hlfn by repeating the question or ropdrasJng It. l/hen the tocjcher 
did choose to stick with the original respondent and attempt to elicit an 
Improved response^ the expected pattern emerged suggesting that It was Ijotter 
for the teacher to provide a clue or a helpful rephrasing of the question rather 
than simpty repeating It. The data from both years suggest that simply repeating 
the question when a child has been unable to respond In the first place amounts 
to ''pointless pumping^*' sinco given the nature of the questions at this grade 
level It appears that In most cases the questions deal with matters that the 
child either does or does not know^ so that he Is unlikely to com up with the 
answer at all If he does not come up with It fairly quickly. These process- 
product correlations bear out the statements of the teachers concerning what to 
do In these situations CEvertson and Brophy, 1974). 

The SES difference on the matter of giving the feedback oneself vs. 
calll(^g on another child to provide the feedback Is further confirmation of the 
point discussed earlier that It Is Important for low SES schools for the teacher 
to obtain a response from the original respondent^ even If that response is 
*M don't know." In contrast. In high SES schools It seems less Important to do 
this and more Important to get the answer and move on with the lesson. 

The variable "another student calls out the answer" showed the expected 
negative pattern of correlations, although this variable was also ififrequent. 
Indicating that teachers In general were doing a good Job of insisting that 
students allow their fellow students a chance to respond without calMnc) out 
answers before th«v could say anything. Corr«la'Mons wer« «peclally strongly 
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negative when student made no response, inOtcattng that teacliers who allowed 
an overly competitive atmosphere to develop in which feilow students v^ould 
^uickiy call out an answer If the original respondent was not able to do so 
hirnsetf quickly Gnougii tended to be less successful in promoting student l^rning 
gains* Note that an SES difference appeared on this variable similar to tiie 
SES difference on student callouts of response opportunities in tho first place 
discussed earlier* Th^ negative correlations were prifrtarily it\ high SES schools, 
and a few significant positive correlations appeared in low SES schools for 
studunts catling out tiie answers when the original respondent failed to make a 
response, just as a few positive corrulations appeared for the variable of 
students calMiiy out answers before the tctacfier had a chance to indicate a 
raspor^dcnt In low SES schools* TliiG again suggests a diffuronco in cIcJGsrooiii 
atfrosplicro and compet i tl venosis in thu two kinds of schools* The data froM high 
SES schools suggest that over-competit i vcnesG was a danger and that it wog 
important for teachers to insist that peers remain quiet and give the respondent 
a cf^ance to think and make a response* However, If he was unable to mako a 
re<iponst3 It seemed to be optimal for the teacher to then call on someone else, but 
it was important that the teacher call on someone else and retain control of 
the situation, as opposed to allowing someone else to call out the answer*. 

The data for low SES sc(ioo(s contrast with t^is pattern sharply* Hero the 
to<jc[ier's primary task was to get a response from the original respondent if q* 
all possible, even if the response was "I don*t know*" However, callouts by 
other students tended to correlate positively rather than negatively v;ith student 
learning gains, suggesting that student callouts were not a frequent problem 
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in low SCS :;cliools^ and tfiot tlic classroom atmosphoro probably did not Involve 
problems of ovor»compe+It!voness and tendencies to jump in witU rcsponsc^s If 
fUo original respondent did not answer quickly* In contrast to high ZEO schools^ 
where It was important for the teacher to Insist that everyone give the original 
respondent a chance to answer, and also important for the teacher to rota In 
control by then calling on someone else If the original respondent couldn't 
answer. In low SES schools it seemed important for the teacher to stay with the 
oricjinal respondent and get an answer if possible, but It did not seem harmful 
and to some degree it seemed to be helpful if someone did call out a response* 
Thus, tn lovj SES schools, tn situations whore the original respondent was silent, 
it was loss Important for the teacher to retain control by making sure that 
she called on whoever got to answer* This In turn appears to be due to a differ^ 
ence tn competitiveness and eagerness to respond In the two types of schools^ 

Taken together, the data on teacher feedback to student responses confirms 
several expectations and disconftrms several others* Among the expectations 
generally confirmed were the suggestion that It Is better to stick with the 
chJld than to allow others to call out an answer, that Jt is better for the 
teacher to give feedback herself rather than call on someone else, that it Is 
good to give process feeilback to a child who doesn't know the answer rather than 
simply give him the answer without any explanation, and that. If the teacher does 
eltdct to stay wJth the original respondent and try to get an improved response 
from him, tt Is better If she helps him by giving a clue or rephrasing the question 
than i f she simply repeats the original question wi thout gi vl ng t^i m add! tional 
help. However, even some of these hypotheses were not supported 03 strongi/ or 
unambiguously as expected. Again, this Is probably a function of tlie grade level 
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of the chtldron* Most of the quGsttor>s asked at this level are of tho typo 
that one either does or doesn^t kr>ow the ar>swor to# so that such teacher boliavior 
as sticking with the original respondent ar>d attempting to elicit Improved 
response, which are probably Important at higher levels, proved to be reiattvety 
unimportant in this sample. 

The major negative or unexpected findings concerned, praise, criticism, 
anc! teacher failure to give feedback. The praise and criticism data have already 
been discussed several times; the main point being tl^at praise failed to show 
expected positive correlatiohs and that criticism tended to correlate positively 
rather tiian negatively^ altliough this was confined to IWgh ScS schools. The 
variable teacher failure to gtvo feedback failed to show the consistently strong 
nogativc corrolationii that v^ere expectod for tt^ although tliis appeur^U to t^o ciucr 
to Its infrequoncy of occurrence rathor than to the nature of the hypothesis* 
T)>at is^ what tittlo data there are do suggest thut teacher failure to yJvo 
feedback to ^ student Is Inappropriate teaclier behavior, but this behavior did 
not appear very often in our study and thus the data were not frequent enough 
to allow this negative relationship to show up very clearly* 

The next section deals with verbal response opportunities over total teaching 
time* This Is a measure of the degree to wlilch the teacher spends teachuig tirac 
In lectures, reading groups, and verbal discussions or lessons as opposed to 
individualized learning activities or seatwork* Although the findings are some- 
what mixed, the significant correlations for this variable show a pattern of 
negative correlations In la; SES schools and positive correlations In high SES 
sc1k)o1s* This fits in with the data discussed earlier concerning Indirect teaching 
and Its relationship to the nature of the curriculum and the developmental level 
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of the stodonts. Tfio students In low SES schools wore still spondlng much 
tirno proct Icing tool ski I I s^ particularly writing and basic arithmotic tables^ 
and this appeared to be appropriate for them. In contrast, students In the high 
SlS schools had mastorod most of this^ and thus wera beginning to move Into more 
verbally mediated Instructional modes, with more class discussion in particular. 
Tho corroiat ional patterns reflect this; teachers in low SES schools Vfho spent 
relatively more time Insuring that the children got practice In fundamental 
tool Skills were relatively more successful ttdn teachers who apent more time 
in verbal activities, while In high SES schools the reverse was true. 

The next section deals with student Initiated questions (as opposed to 
student initiated comments which follow). fvJoasures of student initiated 
questions showed positive associations for the frequency of such questions, 
whether or not they were relevant to the discussion at hand.<low SES only). 
Nteasures of teacher feedback to student Initiated questions for the most part 
failed to include enough data for meaningful analysis. However, there were 
significant correlations for the variables brief feedback and long feedback to 
relevant student irritlated questions. tn general, brief feedback correlated 
positively with student learning gains* although there was a significant negative 
correlation for low SES. Long feedback generally correlated negatively with 
student learning gains In high SES schools^ but the pattern was mixed here and 
was even more mixed In low SES schools. Such data suggest that the categories 
"brief* and "long" were too general to be meaningful enough to yield interpretable 
data. Apparently at some times It Is appropriate and helpful for the teacher 
to give extended feedback to a student initiated question, particularly [f It 
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is relevant to the discussion dt hand, while at other times it may bfa les£^ 
holpfulf perhaps because It Involves unnt^cessary teacher dominance of the lesson 
or movoment away from the focus of tho lesson* In any case, the data on student 
initiated questions suggest that the frequency of such questions is positively 
associated with learning, wlille data on teacher f^^edback to these questions were 
ambiguous* 

Data on teach^^r feedback to Irrelevant student initiated questions were 
even more sparse than data on teacher feedback to relevant student initiated 
questions^ Tt^e data for brief feedback show a positive correlation in low SES 
anu two i^egative correlations In high SES» Interpretation is chancy here because 
of ttm lov^ frequencies involved, alttK:»ugh these data do fit in with the general 
pattern noted earlier to the effect that maintenance of teacher control over the 
flow of response opportunities seems to be especially Important in \\\g\\ SES 
schools, while obtaining response fron tlio students cippcar^ to be especially 
Important in tow SES schools* The data for not accepting irrelevant ^Jtudcnt 
initiated questions (i*e*, informing the student that his questtoi^ iii Irrelevant , 
and will not be taken up at this time) showed negative correlations, although 
the data are sparse and onfy one reached significance* In any case, these data 
fit In with the earlier reported finding that student Initiated questions 
appeared to bo a good thing, even when they are irrelevant to the topic at hand* 
The present finding is probably also in part a function of the frequency, of tho 
variable^ It was rare for teachers to accept and ancourag* IrrAlavant studant 
initiated questions, and tins is perhaps one reason why such behavior was 
positively associated with learning gains* If the teachers had been more 
amenable than thoy wore to interruptions by students who wanted to ask irrelevant 
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questions, not accepting such questions mlgtit have correlated positively 
rathor tfian negatively with student learning gains. 

Variable number 90 of Table 6 concerns the proportion of total response 
opportunities whlcli were Initiated by students who asked a question or nadc 
a comment. As would have been expected from previous findings, this variable 
showed a general pattern of positive correlations in low SES and negative 
correlations In high S£S, although there was one exception to the latter* This 
^its in with several findings already mentioned to the effect that It is important 
for the teacher to maintain control over the flow of Interaction In high SES 
schools but Important for the teacher to encourage and obtain any kind of 
student Involvement In low SES schools. 

The data on student Initiated comrnents produced more meaningful coefficients 
than the data on student Initiated questions, because student initiated comments 
were much more frequent than student Initiated questions. The measure of the 
percentage of such comments which were relevant showed a mixed pattern, with 
relevant student Initiated coiwnents which occurred during the morning tending 
to correlate positively with learning gains and relevant student Initiated comments 
In the afternoons and In reading groups tending to correlate negatively. This 
contextual difference Is rather clear (and unusual given the study as a whole), 
but we have no explanation for tt. It would make sense If the correlations for 
the afternoon were positive fike those for the morning; this would suggest that 
student Initiated comments are fac'lltatlve In whole group discussions but not 
In small group lessons* However, this was not the case, and we have no explanation 
for this finding, despite the replication across the two years for relevant 
student Initiated comments during whole class Interactions In the morning. It 
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may be that the morning data are the correct data and the other data are 
spurious, but there Is no clearcut basis for suggesting this. 

The data on the percentage of student Initiated comments which were called 
out by the students (as opposed to being given after the teacher indicated tliat 
the student should make his comment) showed mixed findings. The general pattern 
was for negative correlati(>ns in low SES and positive correlations In htgh 
SES, but there were some exceptions. This SES difference runs somewhat counter 
to fho kinds of SES differences seen earlier suggesting that close teacher 
control over the flow of response opportunities is more important In high SES 
than In low SES schools. The difference here Is probably due to the types of 
comments being cal led out; it is likely that a greater percentage of student 
ifutiated comments In high SES schools were relevant and facIHtaUve connpared 
to the student initiated comments called out In low SES schools. 

The data ofi praise of studeiit Initiated comrnenls are sfmilar to other 
praise data, indicating that praise Is relatively unimportant and also again 
showing a negative correlation between praise and student learning ^aij^s. Heru 
U rooro disconf irmation of the hypothesis tliat praise will niottvate students 
by Cficouraging or rewarding then Cor at least di sconf i n.iut ion of the iiypotl^esis 
that praise wiU be associated with student learning gains). 

Failure to give feedback to student initiated comments showed the expected 
negative correlations, and several for low SES reached statistical significance 
foj' the variable failure to give feedback to relevant student Initiated comments- 
Tills Is another part of the general pattern to the effect that more successful 
low SES toachers were generally encouraging of their students and were teachers 
who v/ere relatively successful In getting student Involvement and student 
response one way or another. 
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Dolayfng student tnftiated comments was rare^ and yrelded no s i j^jn i f i cant 
relationships. Refusing to accept student Initiated comments showed mixod 
correlations for relevant comments and the expected pc?s!tive correlations 
for Irrelevant cofiments. The latter finding was expected In that refusing to 
accept an irrelevant student initiated comment would seem "l"o be appropriate 
In most cases; however^ negative rather than mixed correlations were expected 
for the variable "percentage of relevant student initiated comments not 
accepted." 

The data on accepting student initiated comfnents (*MegItImizing" the comment 
by paying attention to ftand accepting It In the sense of agreeing with It or 
providing some kind of positive minimal response) showed a mixed pattern of 
correlations for relevant student Initiated comments when a positive pattern 
was expected. The data for whole class Interaction In the mornings and In the 
afternoons show positive correlations for low SES and negative ones for high 
SES. This fits the pattern mentioned several times previously to the effect 
that successful teachers In high SES schools kept control over the initiation 
of response opportunities while successful teachers In low SES schools were 
encouraging and eliciting of responses and participation. However^ the data 
for reading groups are mixed and somewhat contradictory to the preceding. The 
coefficients for hfgh SES remain negative, but the coefficients for low SES are 
mixed. The single negative correlation in low SES appeared In first yecir data 
which were based on low and It may be thai thi:^ correlation Is spurious^ 
but In any case, the reading group data do not fit together neatly the way thc^ 
data for whole class interactions do. 
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The data for accepting Irrelevant student initiated conments aro spcir&yr^ 
but the one significant correlation was po:»itlve when a negative correlation 
was expected. Here again* the unexpected correlation occurred in tfie residing 
group- Apparently there is an important contextual difference between student 
initiated comments in whole class discussions vs. student initiated coirvnents 
and questions which occur during the reading group* The data for total group 
discussions hang together with one another and with expectations based on 
previous research* while the data for reading groups arc contradictory ond 
Confusing. 

The ciata on Integrating student fnftlated comments into the discussion iiiowocl 
only one significant positive correlation (In low SCS) for relevant cornrrionts. 
Thort; vjere no data for integration of Irrelevant comments into the discussion 
topic. Atso# there were sparse data and no significant correlations for the 
variable of having a student Initiated comment cause a sluft in the topic Ci*e., 
the teacher not only integrates the topic Into the discussion but switches the 
topic to the topic raised by the student's comment). The single positive 
correlation between integrating a relevant student Initiated comrnent Into the 
discussion and student learning gains fits with oxpectatlons, but the general 
pattern of non-significant correlations again indicates an absence of general 
support for use of student ideas^ one of the major variables stressed by writers 
favoring indirect teaching. Here again* the data may well te a function of ttie 
grade level under study rather than a contradiction of previous work baaed 
primarily on higher grade levels. 

The next section deals with self and opinion questions. These (Questions 
viere non-academic questions that asked the child to state facts about hJs home 
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and family background^ personal exporionces^ likes and dislikes^ opinions^ 
etc. As oxpected# the ratio of such questions to academic questions doalincj 
with the curriculum showed a negative correlation pattern with student learning 
gains, indicating that teachers who spent a greater proportion of their time 
on curriculum relevant matters got more gains than teachers who did not. This 
finding is elaborated In the following variable that indicates that the percent- 
age of self questions which were In some way related '^o the subject matter was 
positively associated with student learning gains. The pattern continues with 
the next variable, indicating that the percentage of self questions related to 
personal preference was generally negatively associated with learning gains, 
although there was one exception. Thus, in general, teachers who maximized their 
questioning In curriculum related areas got greater gains thaft teachers who 
spent relatively high proportions of their questions In non-curriculum related 
areas. 

The data on opinion questions are more sparse than the data on self questions, 
but they show a similar pattern. In general, the proportion of opinion questions 
was negatively associated with learning gains, although there was an exception 
to this pattern. 

The data for praise following student answers to opinion questions show an 
exception to the geneidl pattern of insignificant or significantly negative 
correlations for teacher praise. Here there were two significantly posit! ve 
correlations between teacher praise and student learning gains, although these 
were restricted to the low SES schools. This again fits with the more general 
pattern to the effect that the successful teachers in low SES sclvools were those 
who were encouraging of student participation and response to questions, although 
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it represents something of an exception to general trend In tliat It is one of 
tt^e few places wliere praise sttowed positive correlations witt) learning gains^ 

Criticism of student answers to opinion questions was too rare for 
analysis, indicating appropriate teacher behavior. The same was true for 
teacher failure to givd feedback to student opinions* The data on the percent- 
age of student opinions followed by teacher disagreement (i.e, the teacher 
listens to the student's opinion but then expresses disagreement with It) 
interestingly showed two slgnificfint positive correlations witli student learning 
gains* Also, the percentage of student opinions wlnCh wt^ire simply accepted 
shov^ed a single significant negative correlation with student learning gains. 
Taken together, these data suggest that the more successful teachers did 
not merely elicit student opinions and make minimal rcsponsus, but 
listened carefully to what the student liad to say and then rade some kind of 
reasoned rciiponse, even If that response Included disagrcemorit wltli the student's 
opinion. These Interpretations should be taken with caution; the data arv based 
on low \Vs and are generally rather sparse. 

The data on the percentage of student opinions integrated Into the discussion 
topic indicated that this occurred raraly, ond this variable produced 
no significant correlations. Here again, tl^ere Is no support for the advisability 
of Integrating student opinions Into the discussion, despite the stress placed 
on this in niany textbooks^ Again too, however. It should be borne In nind that 
those data come from tt^e early elementary grades and are not necessarily general-- 
izable to higher grades* 

So far the low inference data have dealt with teacher and student behavior 
In public response opportunity sltuatTons conducted in front of the entire group 
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or class and presumably for iUe bonettt of the ontire group or class. Thu 
remaining vartaUIos on the table concorn private dyadic contacts iri whicli tl*e 
teacher \^ dealing witl* a sincjie Individual student concerning hts work, 
procedural matters, or his classroom behavior. All of tfiese contacts were not 
necessarily private In the sense that v^hat the teaclior said to the student 
might have been heard by other students, but the teacher was dealing individually 
with the student at the time and was not attempting to teach or rrtake a point 
for the benefit of the diss as a whole. 

Tiio first variable (Number 131) deals with the percentage of private 
contacts wliich were student initiated Cvs, teacher initiated). As expected, 
the gynerui pattern liere was one of pos ft t ve corre lations , indicating tliiit in 
general it is better if the students come to the teacher than if the teacher has 
to initiate contacts wilh the student. However^ tl^ere was one negative correia- 
tion occurring In the reading groups In the second v^i" data which stands out 
as an exception to the general trend. This must remain as an anofnolou=> finding, 
given tiic gcnoral pattern of positive correlations occurring elsewhere in L-oth 
years. 

Tlic nt,^xt variable deals with the percentage of student initiated work 
contacts which result^^d in tliO teaclit^r firaising the student. This variable 
yic;ldc;u the froiit general and consistently negative correlations between praise 
and. student learning. It suggests that although praise in gerioral cjppc^or$ to be 
neycitiveiy associated v;ith student learning in most contexts. It Is ospocidlly 
inadvisable in this pnrticular context Ci,e., wfien the student comes to the 
teacher with his work seeking praise). It may be that the teacl*ers rost prone 
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to ylvo pralGO ir^ tli^itsu situations tended to LfO toachors v/uo [tad "ptts" v^iiuin 
tiiyy rtdwardod for such boliavtor. It r^ay also be tliah such teacliors tondod to 
givo inapproprtotoly uosy assTgninent^ so that praise was dispcsinsed more frc-Lju^ntly 
i^ecause good work was done more frequently. Other interpretations* including 
many titot are consonan^ with t[iose offered above* are also possible. In any 
cas*e. It seorris clear that provision of praise to students who come seeking It \^ 
negatively rat!ior than positively associated Vilth student learning gains in both 
tow aiid high SCS schools. 

The percentage of student work contacts which involved criticism proved to t>6 
negatively correlated with student learning gains In lo^i SES schools but pobltivoly 
corrulatod with learning gains in high SES schools. This fits in with thu 
general pattern that we have seen so far: successful teachers tn low SEIS schools 
were encouraging and reinforcing of student efforts^ wh)1e successful teachers in 
high SES schools were demanding and hypercritical* ^ 

The percentage of private work contacts which wore student Initiated showed 
two significantly positive correlations with student learning galns^ as expected. 
The general implication here Is that It ts better If the students are motivated 
to come to tlie teacher when they want help or want to discuss their work rather 
than fearing the teacher or remaining aloof from her so that the teacher has to 
go to the students to initiate such contacts. 

The measure of delay of student initiated contacts showed a mixed pattern In 
which both SES and context were Important* Although the data appear completely 
confusing at first glance, the pattern which shows; up in the reading group data, 
v^iten compared to the patterns for the wiiole class interaction in. the mornings 
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and aft£frnoons*fugg«tS that this variable Js related to Ihe variable of 
vihothor or not the teacher Kas established a system for seeing that children 
get help wfth thetr work when fUey need It. Hocall tliat teachers who had cstaL- 
Itshed such a system tended to do better than teachers who had not. In general^ 
it is the teachers who have failed to establish some kfnd of system to Insure 
that they □re not interrupted during reading groups who tend to get lower gainSj, 
and Indeed the systems tend to be set up prtirartly so that the teacher can avoid 
being interrupted during reading groups when she Is doing concentrated teaching, 
as opposed to other contexts In which it Is easier for her to interrupt wl^t she 
is doing in order to deal with the needs of a particular student. With these 
considerations in mind, the positive correlations between delaying student requests 
for help and student learning gains wliich occurred for this variable in reading 
group make sense, as do the negative correlations occurring in other contexts. 
The only exception is the single positive correlation in low SES for the afternoons. 

These patterns are elaborated in the next set of data concerning brief and 
long feedback in student Initiated contacts. Wittiin tl^e reading groups, if the 
tt^acher gave feedback at alt It was appropriate to give brief fef»dback and 
i nappropriare to interrupt and give long feedback, fitting in with tiie conmorit^^ 
ffiade above. Similarly, In other contexts where the teacher coutd more easily 
interrupt what sho waii doing, brief feedback showed positive correlations ^ncj 
long fcodljijcf^ sho;jcd nixed correlattoris. Indicating that fcudbock to t^u student 
in tiicsa coniuxtc was appropriate untoss it v/as carrlad to the extreme to tl;g , 
poInJ whero the teacher was doaling i;itf* a single individual child to th^s dotrirrient 
of other things that needed to be done at the same time. In general, tho data 
in tho preceding variables ftt togetlicr rather well with the (dctii; of ;<Gunfr, 
concerning classroom managenent* 
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The r;*oasuro of tlie porccntago of student InttfatccJ contacts uhicU involve 
personal concorns showed the oxpocted pattorrt of nocjative corrclutionG vntU 
studont learning gains* This Is anotl^or Indication of the gonoral finding tl-^ai 
learr^ing gains were greatest when thti gruatust proportion of timo was jpon1 In 
currlcuiuia retatod activities* 

The perconta^jo of student Initiated requests which v/ora granted was 
positively associated with learning gi^lnt^, while tJie percentage of studeni Inltiutcd 
requests which were delayed or not granted tended to Ije negatively associated 
(although tliore wore oxcoptiohs in each ca&e on the latter two variables)* In 
general, this suggests that the majority of student initiated requests were 
probably appropriate and that the more successful teachers were reasonable tc:;acher& 
who granted such requests rather than delay the student or refuse permission. 
This dtit of findings is relevant to the comments made earlier at>out negativism 
and criticism In high SCS teachers being pretty much restricted to the narrow 
acadef]f)ic sphere* The^e and other data suggest thdt the successful high SES 
teachers were not generally negativistic towards the children, although tl^ey 
were hypercritical when the children failed to meet expectations* 

The percentage of student initiated contacts which involved sharing personal 
experiences showed a single positive correlation in low SCS schools. Tii4s finding 
is something of an exception to the general pattern that any teacher-student 
Interactions which do not have to do with work tend to be correlated negatively 
with student learning gains, but on the other hand it fits In with thepattern 
seen in low SES schools that the more successful teachers tend to be wcirm and 
encouraging with the children. 
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Ji\^ i.i^x'i nujtiurt^ concurnLi pr'ivatc; vK>rk cootcicjl:^ ovor privuiu v-or^ cor- loc i ■>> 

Qppijiiuu to cofiCucilrKj cjuiicfcjl vofLcj I I nt c fUcI' i ons ♦ AltitQugii fow cor ru 1 al tor-j 
reached si nnt f icar+ue^ tlio paKurn liuycjusts lliat privdtts ^/orl^ conl-aciL were 
pQZ\ \ivc\y ossocicited with learnincj ^joins in low SE3 aciicx>l3^ wliilt; groaiur 
amounts of f\tm spont tn vorbai activity WwolvtnQ tiiu whulc claiis* v^crc 
assoclotod wtth learning gains in htgh 3CS schools* This point has been dis- 
cussed previously* 

The percentage of procedural contacts over >the total number of respotisu 
opportunities shov/ed the expected negative pattern of correlations with learning 
gains^ although there was one exception in low S£S. Here again, the rr>ore time 
spent in curriculum related activities, the greater the learning gains, tn 
general but again# tog^ is evidanoe that the more successful teachers in lew 
S£S schools were warm, encouraging, and personally involved with their clnldrcn* 

The measure of teacher initiated work contacts over teacher initiated work 
contacts plus teacher initiated procedure contacts Indlciites the degree to wiiich 
tlie teacher initiated contacts with students for purposes of Ulscussiny ri;tjlr 
work as opposed to asking them to run errands or complete some needed classrooK^ 
iftansywrnent task* Unexpectedly* moat of the significant correlationii un tiits 
variable were negative rather than positive* Although it cannot be ascertaineCi 
for cortair^ by analyzing the data at hand. It soei.iii likoly that tiiis Gurprisifijj 
set of findings is cJue not so rnuch to tins particular variaLIc it Ij due. lo 
the rolativu frequency of tciicher initiated vs* chiid Initiated ^-or;; cor.tG;,*^^* 
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uorU contact** thun ioacSiCr Initiated contacts (i.e., \.'['iOn clilldron nocdccl 
they car.io to iUo tuociiur*; ll.u toocliur clicl not !:avu to go aroufiJ iUo room to 
cfiocl. tliu ciillclrtjiO* Tnuii, tl,u corrc !at ior*ii in tlio prciic;nt ca^o .appear to be due 
to tfm rolutJvoly poor success of toaclicrs who iiad higl* fregut^ncKs of toacliwr 
luttiattsd uurU contacts; tliO froquency of toacfior InittuJed procedural contacts 
ts pro^til^ly relatively uniriportant. 

The purcentcigv of tuachur Initiated worJi contacts invc^vi^^o pratsG again 
sliows a consistent nccjativo pattern of corrol at) -n,, \Afi\ student learning gains* 
Hero again Is evidence that praise not only fatisi to correlate positively but 
tends to correlate negatively with student learning gains. 

The pctrcentago of toaclier initiated work contacts Involvinf) ntfrc observation 
tended to correlate negatively v*ith student learning gains. In contrast, the 
r*ea*iures for teacher initiated work contacts involving either brief or long 
feedback both showed inixed patterns. The data for high SES schools tended to 
be r^egativo across the board, indicating tl^at ti^e problem was the sheer frequency 
of toacher initiated contacts involving work in the first place* Thzst is, the 
really important variable in the high SES schools was the question of whether 
work contacts were initiated by the child or tlie toacher, as opposed to whether 
the teachor Tru^rely obsorvod, gave brief feodback, or gave long feedback in work 
contacts which she initiated* In contrast, the data for low SES schools iiang 
togetlier suggesting that mere observiitton whicli does not involve provision of lielp 
was negatively associated \Jith learning gains, but thnt brief contac+s and long 
contacts* botli of uiiich Involve providing students some lielp, tended to bo positively 
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a<5uiri I tiu 1 if thu leov^h*jr cjuh» loo wriippod up in provicJin;j i nd i vl du:i I fucC-' 
LcicK to a tjiiuilt; al^udCH'i for loo lontf o llrno^ other M*intj5 oru likely lo !*tjt)ucn 

Vf t I I vtiiotij ilic cjiihiij accruiriy lo tlio i iid i v! duj I i^^udi^dl* TM j uijoWt fil^ 
in v^it'i l^uiiiri':^ 3U(]gG5l ions about cltkif'jrc/orn mancig^rt^cnl , 

TLo ;:>ercontayo of t^uticlicr Inllintijd cofitdctb vjliic^ Involvuti 5ht}t*Iritj p^rjor^ul 
v^^[>urit;riLL.:j ji)ov*<jd pojilivb corro 1 61 1 ont^ in low jCG ^cIioolG and tiogjMvo 
corr^jltjl ioi*i> in lilo'^ SC3 !;d)Oohjt This ijyiinii fits tnu pdtiiJrM noted oorlit^r 
indicalin^^ tluit uucco'jsful ^Ct)churD in lovi SlG scI^ooIs wort^ ^tuCcrti' orlcritv^d^ 
vamIo 3uccusbful teaciiors in hicjh ZCZ schools iundud lo CoriCu<ri ratir on the currjCuluin* 

The rnuusuro of tuactiGr initiated proc^jdurdl conlacts v;hich vyerc riitjr*oi,jur.*cii I 
ruijuui^ls ^is oppootrfd to rcquirsts Irtot thu studorvl^ cJo Mio louCin^r u fuvor IcmuwJ 
to cofTOlute fier^tivcly in both typeia of gcIiooIs* TiWs I'j dfiothcr i ndi ccil i.ut* wf 
thij poini previous)/ ^^c^1 ^c^t^churi^ who haci sirl up su**u kind of Hi^jiiil^jr ^yjiui.j 

to take care of daily iiOUSokoLrpiny tasii^s "autoirial'ical ly'* Ix^ndud lo r.foro 
^uccciii^ful [n prou'ucinrj stuc^'ont It^arruny cjainj* 

Tinj rric-aGuro of rho teacher lhankiriy u studont fullo^-iiiy cj favor rOi-ju^rS** or 
a manaycju^-nt ro^juost showed fn!xt;;d^ nostty nt^^yutivu rij:jut ls+ Ti^uSv ua^u fit tn v^i^in 
i^Kj (j^jMcrul firtuirujs for prai:^*^^ aii \nAi cis the ytinurjl finoingb conccrniity i^C 
u i f t'jr^rn.ij^^ . Tn^j fow poiitiv^j corroiutium* for tiidHKiny ^iuuufub \jcc»jrrwi I^i 
! <jvt Hi^L Lt^iio^ i ^ witi 1 all of hie ujn i f i Cun Cur tv t u 1 i ^t.:^ j ri n ! yi> ^iIhI i ^ 

ij^jru neya^Ivu; on^ii*. Tiii:j IriuIcaS'ua <jgain hiar iii^j r^ore liucc^^vt* f u i l^Li t^a\^*ix^r^ 
^^;;ro v«arrn^^r unu i;kji\; u^uuoni ori^^rtVcO^ Inat tnu t.ior^j jucv^Lp:^^ i ^ ! 
ji-n^jo* * <ja\.Hj*u;r" J luTw pri(.4artiy concerned wi t*h teaching tho curriculum and loi^i-i 
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concerned V\k. pci*i>o:uiI ixoui; of M.i.Ir ^i^-cJcuij. Tl*iuy r.ul: cnly were 1cl.> 

IlUi^ly ^^o ;:rui!:ic-; uiiJ wor^ liliCjIy lu crlMctzi^ i!n.Ir ^iuu^j^ri^j; M.cy ^.^c^x ^l:;u 
IwSJ I!l,uly il^anU Mu.r.t for dotruj "M.tr^gj *..lMci'» tlii^y ;lu^u-J tl^ur:, lo do. 

T'iiO r'lCxl it.ruo VvrioLMc^; itivcJvu co*/.;. I n I i^g prai^jO and crlttclin djiQ <jfid 
bchuvicral ;<jrninxjs urtti crlMci^r* ciuta ijcroso diffcroi^t contexts. Tli^ dotu on 
;icijdci'«ic pr^alsu and crlticir^r;* buar out *M*c gc^nurGl pattern r;otcc! all alc^ncj, 
alti;ougli tlicr^. arx soi*c conceptions. In yonorril, II16 n*.orc succocsful toucl'icri in 
Inv/ scliools tondCL' to praE^c students c.ucii \tJorc ofton tiian tiioy crEticEzcd 
ti;ci:t. In rusponfiB to corroct or Incorrect ans;;Grs or good or bad ^;orU. This 
v;as less true of tcdci;crs in i;icjl; Z^ZZ scl;cols# where the dijtcj arc rrorc r;;i>;ed. 
ilowevcr# !t I:: v.crth noting t!;;iit f'r.K^ data cr^ j.u^ed, indlcc-tuifj titut the succescful 
tcacfiors 1;; Mgl. iuS jC'^ooI^ <;cre not quite a^; nitjat 1 vE st 1 c as tho crl"*'lclsf*i 
dattj riight suggesit. Thu L-Q3ic reason for t;;is Is that praliio nuch rrorc 
frcquon^ than crlticts;M, and thus the correlations l:osud or. criticism fur Mrony 
ansv;ers ucre leased on ^ KiUcVi st/allor absolute nui."iUor of turcichcr criticisi:tS thac^ 
the correlations i;ascd or* teacfu-^r praise **;ure* Tins does tiol r,;^.an t;*ijt the 
criticlsD data should Ijc played down or Ignored; t!io data cor.slstently showed tr^at 
high 5E3 teachers uerc di^r-iandi r.g and prcLal/ly hypercritical In respc^'e to stud^rvr 
failure to rcspor.J correctiy. fievurthuless, this crltlcisn nust bo ♦ur^en In thts 
poro guncral coc^tcxt of the fact that the teachers were not c^ogat i vl stic tovrards 
children In geivjral and that t!*ey were nuch rr^oc^o likely to praise ^ood \*orK thai^ 
they v*ere to criticize failure. 

The f.ioasure of hel-.avioral pnilso o\ -jr total Lohavlor contacts Is an Indlcac^t 
of the degree to which the teacher attended to and praised positive student bei>^viorf 
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00 oppoiioti to \.'ornirig or cr i 'I" I cl 2 i ncj tlK^ studcints for nocjutivu student bohavior- 
Surprisingly, tl^c few significant correlations tliot did cippear for tliJS varlaLtlo 
wCto negative, essential iy becousc of t!io nogative correlations in low ZES schools- 
This oLviously goes flutly against the prc^dictiotis that were made on the basis 
of bciiavior modification tlieories. There are probubly at toast tour things to 
be said concerning tliis* First, as noted previously, it app<?ars that verbal praise 
fnoti^ tne toachors did not function as rev^ard to most of tl\e children, especially 
not M children in low SES schools. This point has been made In many experimental 
studies, and our data seem to bear It out. Thus, despite the frequent textbook 
emphasis on tlie importance of praise (v;hich ruy be quite correct, given the 
alternatives). It nevertholess appears to be true that teacher prtise is not a 
very pov/erful relnforcer for n>:^3t young cfuldrer^ and In the case of low SiI5 
children might even be a nt^gativo rather than a positive relnforcor. Socond, 
following up on the point just made. It Is usually assumed without question 
that praise is a positive reinforcor* iiowever, certain children r.iay experience 
teaci'iijr praise as negative rel nforceinent , especially if they are bright ciuldren 
who are trytng to fight off the irr^age of being *'toac;i^;r'5 pet,'* or If tiiey are 
ciuldren In a lower class school where tlio school r*ores demand that one uu 
in a state of oppositloi^ to *lh^^ teacher and not be publicly identified as some^- 
one tliat tfie teacher likes. In short. In certain situations and In certain 
scl^ools, tonci^.cro ray actuully Iz^e punishing cl.IIdrv^u M'i.etv thoy prciiso ti.eri 
pulilicly. Third, as ...entle.ied f-reviouiily, did r.ot iH'.easurv. the dcgr^^e to ♦niich 
teach j: ' ^.TOf^^^rly irap I cmcr.i ^^d I'licir ;.ra i 5 1 i.c^^and it \^ poJ^Iblc tliat r*evja,l:Ive 
wv>rrvj at ior.:; ro^uTled because the teaciicrs failed to specify wha* it v*qj tlia!" 
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they were pr&tstng and/or praised tnappropriately and non-oontlngently. Tourth* 
we did not record praise separately for individual students* and It Is likely that 
some teachers praised alt students roughly In proportion to thetr accompi ishments* 
while others lavished most of thetr praise on a few "pets.** Any of these factors^ 
or all four In combination* might explain the negative correlations obtained for 
praise. In any case^ It Is clwr that praise was not very important* whether It 
was given In response to good answers or good work by the student or whether it was 
given in response to good behavior and used as an attempt to motivate students. 

the measure of behavioral warnings over behavioral warnings plus bahavioral 
criticisms is an Indication of the degree to which the teacher deals with inappro- 
priate teacher behavior In a calm and unruffled manner (simply giving a warning) 
vs. losing her te*iiper and acting more punltively (criticizing the child harshly). 
As expected* the general pattern of correlations here was positive* although there 
were two exceptions. Both of the latter occurred for criticism during reading groups* 
and discussions with coders suggest that these were delivered to children not In 
the reading group (I.e.* children In other places In tho room who were causing 
disruptions sufficiently Intense to require the teacher to Interrupt the reading 
group and yell at the children). Thus* In general the data again bear out Kounin 
in suggesting that teacher Intervention to Inappropriate teacher behavior should 
be as non-dlsruptlve as possible^ but they also Indicate that sometimes non-dls- 
ruptlve intervention Is not possible or advisable* 

Section R deals more specifically with discipline and control behavior 
by the teachers* based on variables taken from the work of Kountn (1970). In 
general* the data suggest that teachers who do not make errors In thetr discipline 
reactions are more successful than those who do* and thdt timing errors are more 
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c:riticjl Yhi^n hurcjut urrors. Finally, tlit; data on ovurTt:acl ions (wiiicii ^--cru 
dcfini^^d ci^ urroru in ttio pr'osent codingJ indiCtjfL; i} mixed but pritrtarily poji^ivu 
sot of corrolat iuns^ vjliicti goes <s lony v;oy toward explaining t!,t: r:Wxod Lorruld^ 
lionG for the moa^iurc of the pcrcontajjc of contdctG involvtriQ o:ic c^r f;orc error- 
I liliort, iiio data suqcjost tlut if tiio tucic^or errsi ijt aU , it li+iouM ^t. in 
i"ho dirosjtiofi of overreacting in order to nip i} problum in th*? bud rather thofi 
underrcactincj and perrupG letting sorii^;tii i ncj got ou1 of hand and becor;ie j jr^jjor 
probtttn when it could have boon stopped Ctjrl ier when it was still a minor prouleni- 
Thusi, the data luaro again support the ideas of t^ounin, at It^ast at tlit^ goncrul 
prificiplu liivcl. ilorc straightforward support would l^ave been shown, of coursu. 
If all of tiie correlations involving dtsiCipMjie errors had been negative. 

Tlie ffteasure of fKin-vorbal control contacts ovor total control contactb Ci.c-, 
tbucht-T^ intervention Moving neur a eiiild wiio i si' bel-avi rig i ndippropr i □te t y bul" 
without saying anything to the cittld) i*howed unexpected negative correlat ioni^ for 
the rriost part. This probably ties in with the data for overreact ions. Al Miougli 
both l^oufiin and general behavior modification theory would suggest tiiat teacher 
redaction shoulu bfe as non-d i srupt t ve as possible to avoid breaking tfjo flow of 
tiic classroom (t^^unin) ijnd to avoid rolnforcinjj the offer-dor (behavior iT*odi f icat i on 1 , 
our data suggest that tl»*i more successful teacliers were more likuiy lo overreact 
liian to underrtuact . Tliis mij^ht be parl iaily a funclion of li^t^ faut" ti^al" iiit.y 
■ftiro btjiWij obiiorvou. Sifice ii iii Known thjt iyachers beiiig obscrvcti arti i^ore 
liuwly 1o approjeii their ideal behavior ti+ari when iht^y not l;now i1^ey aro being 
observcUf it is likely Ihal' teaci^ers ignored frtjfiy iiiifigs ii^at they i^iig^il uii-er 
wisiu iiave issu<*d warnings or criticisms for had not oui' observer^ btjuh prt^se^r. 
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if i"iHb i:^ i ruu^ it !^ [ilvt^]/ iii^ \ filial in >.j^ic*i fu^^y vrL^re? ^' f ! l ! i i / 

cigyravjtuci la iirtorvufiu witl* a bc^Jt^Jvioru I wcjrninfj ur crilicii^n v;e;re ircft; iiM^^nse 
hicjn ubual, and hiis woulci tunci to yiulsJ Ji^u pat'tt^^rn of uulct ih ku;> ;>^;j of 

var J aulei> . 

SbCTiuN o uudl6 w!tt< curnuiniju teuciior feuO^ack ciatcj frofn aN of vciriuu^ 
::>1uuer(r rt:;spuij:^tj uppot^lunity i>iruationb. Tho^su cjdtu tmr^ly rt^conflrm >*ha 1 hoi> 
tilrcej^y L-yoii salg. if iiio tt^ciiur chooses to stay i^ith a student who has failed 
to rjspofid K.G firi;t tlik., i !■ Is bott^r If cl.*. ;>ro,'!j.:^ 

x|kyi I I Uo • 1 ^o ^ Li n I f ^ocK id^ Li^^ In .(J T'^ api^ tl* !■ r i d ■ <^ ■ \ tor. I ^ ^ wv. ^ > ■ 

ii, LwCO-ukj cficjrojsoti si'i hli tiio j'iuiJciit ^o tjn^ polni ^z! u fuilij ^c 1."^!.^ ocH^ip 

iii clJ-uT Gfi^aii .Jixru lE is rcquir^^d. 

loc! lun T duals with tojcuur uciiuvior in nath conlacU. T!^c ptrcvr. l-jj*.. 
cf f.uLlic (luti. contact:; over f;ubMc pluj f^rivatc ridlh coiitocl:; jhow'-d ^Ojiiivi- 
corr^^l J'i'iorjS For hryi^ and no significant currt-latloris for lev* SiTS* This fll":^ 
mHIi Iho ;;rovicuct|y givon Intorprctatton that the httjh SLS students -eru rr^orw 
c\l\z to Iv^^nofit froi.i vcrLal nvjtrjctlor^ or«d mJ-oIc yroop u.^truction iUi^w i:.c lo^*' 

Tl.c r-casur of tujclKr Initiated privuto rvjtii cuntccis ovor totu I i.^atli 
coinaclj j(*ovicd t!iC expected negatWc corroi at ions^ I ;id i Cat i ric; ayoir* tI^£2^ 5^ io 
Lott^^r if t;^Ci children cone to the teacher tiio^; if t!*e le^ehcr U:iz ie ^rou^u 
to ch'-c!^ the cJrildren. 
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Tilt- ii^..x'\ rK;j;;ur^ (total luQcticr jfforacJ u^ifli cotyruCij ov;?r tolul i,dlij 
1 'SiiO%*od 0 i: i rjr*. i f I l-ljiiI ^^o::;itivc corrulallon In Z'CZ, Lu*l iho correlation 

Mord d i Gcr irni nat Ion ratuor liiari ^.it^ oiic of t[iu j.iutli ttir^ts* Ti.;^ ij 
proLpoL I y l)c:3t I of I* urn* f^torf.ru ludt 

T*u* voi'itiUlo total u\b'\'\\ rcipoi^sti opportuiiitici over total rniatli tIr:iO rcflocts 
tilt ^joyruo to which rficjth timo wos ipont in vorbal i rjtcract lo^is as oppo3t;d to 
incii vi dual i i;ud practice or i ndi vi duti t i ;:cd tcaclilng* ilt.rb ugaij* is o pati^^rn or 
poiitiv^j oorrolations Lju1' only for hl<j;i CtC, indlcathiy agciin Jhdt vcr^^al 
Instruction *ind whole group Instruction wai appropriate for tho3o students but 
less dppropritito for low SEG students* 

The final variablii? of the tciblo concerns tht; total teacher initialed 
contacts divided Liy the total teaching timo* This is a measure of tho dcyrub lo 
uhicli thb teaclior inltlutod contacts wMl^ the students as opposeci to f^civiny the 
studenti, initiated contacts with the teacliur or simply nut having any toochor- 
student interaction* Only two corrulatlorjs ruached s:grii f Icance, Loth positive 
ones for low CLG* Goth of thuso were for reading <jroup behavior, but uoti» 
correlated witli arithmetic gain score^^, iitre again, !t Is proLaLty lest 1"o I^ave- 
the finding unifrforproted* 
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Discussion 

Extended discussion of the project will appeer In the report of the 
non-1 tnear relationships In the study (Brophy and Evertson^ 1974b)* This 
discussion will take Into account the non-linear data and also the self-report 
date from the teachers presented In the report by Evertson and Brophy (I974>« 
However^ several general points can be made about the present set of data as 
they stands even before Inspection of the non-linear analyses* 

In general, the methodological Innovations included In the study apparently 
were successful In producing an unusually targe and rich set of findings, although 
they did not result In consistently stronger correlation coefficients than 
previous process^product studies produced* The data generally hang together, 
however, although they encompass a broad range of teaching behaviors* 

The correlations usually were In the same direction across all five 
learning gain crlterla^and most of the exceptions were obvious <l*e*, time 
spent tn language arts vs* time spent tn math)* Thus, one Implication here Is 
that teachers are ae , nera 1 1 v consistent across different subject matter areas 
tn the relative degree of student learning gain that they produce* These findings 
could be affected by sample selection. In view of the fact that the teachers 
selected for study were those who were consistent across subject matter areas In 
the first place* However, recent data by Acland <I974) revealed similar results, 
even though the teechers were not selected according to any criteria having to do 
with their success tn producing student Iearnln9 gains* 
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Although the process^product correlations tended to be similar in direction 
within a data set^ this was not true for the correlations for low SES vs. high 
SES schools. The project data mke more sense In general when considered separately 
for these two general types of schools than they do when considered for the sample 
as a whole. Thus^ the findings constitute a large set of aptitude-treatment 
Interactions <assuinlng that SES Is a pro>cy variable closely related to differences 
In student achievement levels). Briefly^ the data suggest that teachers who 
obtain the greatest gains In tow SES schools do so by being warm and encouraging 
and by *'over*teachtng/' presenting the mfrtertal to the children In smll doses 
and with greater repetition of both e>cplanet[ons and opportunities to practice 
compared to teachers In high SES schools. Skillful classroom management was 
important to learning gains In both kinds of schools^ and the data strongly 
support the conclusions of Kounln <i970) concerning the use of classroom manage- 
ment methods that keep the children continually actively engaged In productive 
work^ minimize wasted time and dead spots^ and generally avoid letting problems 
get started In the first place. The teachers who obtained the greatest gains In 
high SES schools ware teachers Mho were primarily concerned with student learning^ 
perhaps over- concerned In view of the generally high performance scores In these 
schools and tn view of suggestions In the data that the teachers were hypercritical 
and unnecessarily demanding In their determination to see that the children learned 
as much as possible. 

Taken together^ the data provide llttte support and considerable negation 
of the central Ideas underlying the concept of indirect teaching. However^ this 
statement must be taken In connection with the caution that the data apply only 
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to the early elementary grades when the children are learning fundamenlal tool 
sKllIs* The SES differences In the data provide Indication that the children 
will benefit from Indirect teaching Increasingly as they get older and master 
fundamental tool sKIIls and become able to assume responsibility for their own 
learning* In any case, however, the data strongly indicate that the learning 
of tool skills In the early grades requires much more direct teaching and much 
more time spent In practice of basic skills as opposed to classroom discussion 
than teachers trying to use Indirect methods would be likely to provide. 

The data provide mixed support for behavior modification Ideas. Teachers 
who were rewarding arid emphasized the positive generally got good results, 
particularly In low SES schools, although the data from high SES schools suggest 
that the teachers who got the best results on measures of student learning were 
not the most rewarding teachers* Instead, they were the most demanding and 
Insistent teachers* However, measures of teachers' use of various rewards showed 
correlational patterns generally supporting behavior modification Ideas, except 
for the generally negative pattern of correlations Involving teacher praise* 
The data are clear in showing negative correlations between teacher praise rates 
and student learning, contrary to the predictions of behavior modifiers (and 
virtually everyone else)* Hbwever, as noted earlier In the papei; there are 
several reasons for suspecting that teacher praise would not fuTvctlon as rewards 
for the children In the study and/or that teachers may oot have been praising 
as effectively as they could have been^ so the data are not necessarfly contradictory 
to the fundamental assumption that appropriate praise functions as rewards to 
chl Idren. 
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The data provide strong support for the Importance of teacher expectations. 
In both types of schools^ It Is clear that the teachers who were the ft>ost determined 
to teach the students were the ones who had the n>ost success In teaching them. 
This was partially a matter of values (concern about student learning as a basic 
aspect of the teacher role, as opposed to other concerns), and partially a .matter 
of determination and assumption of responsibility (teacher takes responsibility 
upon herself for making sure that the stutjents learn vs. simply presenting the 
rnaterlat and not being overly concerned about students who fall to progress 
satisfactorily). In both types of schools, the teachers who assumed responsibility 
for student learning and who were determined to overcome any obstacles tended 
to be the most successful- These data can be seen In many of the correlations In 
the present paper^ and they come through even nvore clearly In the teacher self* 
report data (Evertson and Brophy, 1974). 

The data do not support the errorless learning assumption that underlies 
programmed learning and other approaches to Instruction based upon the Idea that 
learning will progress most rapidly when the learner avoids errors altogether. 
Instead, the data from last year and the data available so far this year all 
Suggest that very low rates of error are ne gatively associated with learning 
gains. The data from last year suggested that there Is an optimal success rate 
taround 70$ In high SES schools and around 80$ in low SES schools) that is 
associated with maximal learning gains^ and that the relationship between 
success rates and learning is a curvilinear one* Whether or not the curvilinear 
relationships noted last year are replicated In this year's data wtit be reported 
In a subsequent paper (Brophy and Evertson, I974b). 
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The facts that a larga number of the significant correlations were 
negative, that many of the relationships ^^^re non-linear, and that none of the 
linear correlations were extremelv strong, all provide support for the frequently 
made assertion that teaching Involves orchestration of a large number of variables 
that must be present at a given point In time aca>rdlng to the teacher's Judgment 
(as opposed to the Idea that good teaching Involves mastery of a small number 
of **cruclaJ" teaching behaviors) i This assertion Is further elaborated by the 
SES differences and oonteirtual differences that appeared frequently, again 
emphasizing that different teaching behavior Is optimal In different teaching 
contexts* The specifics of what kind of teacher behavior appeared to be optimal 
for what kind of contexts were delineated In the presentation of the data In the 
results section, so they will not be repeated heret 

We close the present report with three general comments, directed 
particularly at fellow researchers Interested In teaching effect IvenesSi 
First, It should be noted that the data Indicate that student learning gains, 
while Important, should not be used the sole criterion of teaching effectiveness, 
even at the early grades, because It appears that teachers who place exaggerated 
emphasis upon student learning may succeed In producing such learning but perhaps 
et some cost In affective development In their students. This Is especially 
relevant tn high SES schools where most of the students already are wel Innotlvated 
to do school work and are achieving at high levels. In such schools, over 
concern with achievement and under concern with personal end social development 
on the part of the teachers appears tnapproprtatei tn low SES schools. In contrast, 
teacher concern with student learning appears to be relatively more Important, 
although even here It probably should not be the only criterion used. 
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Second^ let us mention once again the fact that the data were taken at 
the early elementary grades when the children were mostly learning fundamental 
tool skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, so that many variables 
stressed by others simply did not apply because these variables concern learning 
which takes place In class discussions carried out at higher grade levels^ 
The data of the present study do not so much cuntradlct earlier data based on 
teacher*student Interaction at higher grade levels so much as they Indicate that 
teaching fundamental tool skills to early elementary school children Is qualitatively 
different tn many ways from the kinds of taachtng that goes on at higher leveis, 
and that It will require study In Its own right* 

Finally, related to the preceding point, the present study has produced 
large number of correlational relationships between teachir behavior and student 
learning gain which constitute <ln effect) hypotheses for experimental Investl* 
gatlon« We plan to follow up on some of these ourselves In experimental studies^ 
but we Invite and urge fellow researchers Interested In the relationship between 
teacher behavior and student learning gains to Initiate experimental studies to 
test out some of these Implicit hypotheses^ 

For additional discussion and Integration of the data from the project as 
a whole, see Brophy and Evertson (I974b)« 
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-50 ^3 
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14 26 
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09 05 
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06 14 
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-16 07 


-06 22 


73 


OofeStM vast* Itna 27 
26 21 

4* Fra^uant Pwpl l-to-Pupl 1 
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47 12 
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19 
16 14 
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23 06 
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10 
46 04 


17 
09 16 
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32 06 


^1 

29 02 


82 


<nt4ractlon(C<ass 
























Raravant) 

-ro 00 

9* % of TJiw Taachar 


-22 
•35 -17 


M 
34 07 


20 
W » 


16 
17 16 


79 


-12 
-Si 10 


-12 
-49 09 


07 
06 14 


^1 ^6 


-02 
H)7 -09 


67 


Lacturas or Demon- 
























stratas 36 

36—33 

Negativ* Aft*ctJ 


40 
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-10 21 


13 
50 03 


M 
$0 07 


09 


-2 29 


-24 
-49 -09 


09 

02 07 


09 
39 ^7 


10 

30 r3 


62 


CrtttclSM. Hosttllty -|2 
11 -16 


-22 
-22 -14 


*I8 
-19 


19 -21 
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14 01 


63 
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•10 07 
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-37 28 
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M)5 -05 
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Mortf «or4 DU* ftodtng Artth. Artth. ftittr 

tt<m i»nt 
Scales tii>3M tft=3n tii-3tl tfi«3tl <ii-22) 



Tolat To^AI Tolal Total Total 
Tl NT Tl WT Tl tIT Tl WT Tl WT 

ftosltlva Af fact: n iO 09 16 04 $6 

*I2 08 28 -tS -05 ^ *06 27 *56 06 

Pralsa* Support 
Raqutras Nigh Laval of 

Ga^arattEatlon* tnlar* 21 -22^ 21 -07 -04 85 

23 19 39 04 *2i 19 ^ *t2 *3t -05 

tftca* or Eicptaaatlon 
N]$h Student htftthdravl, 

Passutivi^ or AIntass -15 *lt *2I *I0 -04 75 

25 -IS 09 00 20 -19 -06 -10 -5I 05 

or ftepattttva Oahavtor 
.Clarity: Studaifts Show 

Clear Understanding of 20 16 24 19 15 66 

*<» 24 17 35 04 25 |4 25 60 II 

Teact>er Prasantattons 
.Enthusiasm: Taochar 

Sho-s £nthusias«i*- tx- -03 -04 05 - 01 -09 95 

-20 -13 15 -38 ^ 08 -20 -02-01 -10 

ciTementt EnjOyfliant 
Convergent Quasttontn9t 

Most Questions Have 25 19 -02 -05 05 '2 

tl 26 te te 16*10 -16-01 25 03 
Ciear*Cut Correct ^ ^ 

Answers 



0 



ITord «bfd Ola- ftaatfln^ Arttb. Arlth. '**tar 

Knovlad^a criminattoa Comptrfa* RaasoAtng Agraa* 

tton «9nt 
I11-2S) tn'2d> tii-28) tii-28) tn«23} 



Total Total Total Total Totat 
LN LN- LN tN LH 



02 50 -16 -II -28 Bt 

16-12 ^ 13 -03 -23 30^ 07 -51 



15 -01 14 14 25 >2 

-28 41 *tl 10 -13 17 15 19 3i 35 



-34 *t5 -35 -24 -19 

-2T^6 -56 03 -3TT45 . -09^ -11-34 



69 



00 19 09 08 -t3 60 

19 07 62 06 06 04 34 -04 t8 -10 



-07 27 -07 -08 -30 68 

07-10 16 05 -16 *3;;45 29 -47 



23 -09 16 06 27 48 

II 31 -19*09 -09 33 -24 35 -07 44 



l4ord Word Dts* Rftodlng Arlth. Arlth. Rattr 

Knowledge crimlnfttlon CcMfHjte* Raasootng Agree* 

* tlon ment 

( n«3l ) ln*^3l ) ( n«3l ) ( n«3l ) (ip22) 



Total Tot^i Total Total Tote I 
Tl NT Tl HT Tl NT Tl HI T* HI 

^Hlgh tnferefice 5-pctnt scale ntlngs ma«fe severe! times par clessreeft visit 
end averegee for «ach teeeher. 

^197? date irere dtvIM between Title I Cnal3) end eee-Tltle t Cevtft) schools; 
1973 dale were dIvTded tefo Low SES <A>t3) end Ht^h $e$ (n«t5) sets hf tplttttng 
et the mdten on school SES scores obtained from the school dtstrVct. In aach 
deta sett the £ for the totel group Is on topt the £ for Title I/Low $£5 et 
tower left« end the r_ for non-Title l/HIgh SES et lower right. CMrelettons 
underlined once ere statistically significant et p£JO: correlations underlined 
twVce ere statlstrcally slpr^lf leant et p£.0$. 

^1972 <!:ita are percent egreeMnt figures for e^reeiwent within one point between 
two reters rating \^ tne clessroom; 1973 <tota ere Intrecless correlations of 
retlngs of videotapes by severei reters. 
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Word Word DIs* Reading Arlth. Arlth. Rater 

Knowledge crimination Compute* Reasoning Agree* 

tfon '^nt 
( n«20) ( n«2&) ( n«20) ( n'2e) ( n'23) 



Total Total Total Total Total 
LH L H LH LH LH 



TabU 2- Correlations totwaan Teadiar Bahavlor Ch«cM1st Variables' and Dasldial Cain 

Scores for Total Orc^;^> TttU 1 M NoiwTItU 1 Schools for Year 1 (t972> and for 
Total Group^ tow and Mtgh SES Schools for Year 2 41973) (decimal points onlttad)? 



word 01 s- Raatflng Artth. Arlti^* ftstor^ 
Knowledge crimtnattoa Conputa- ftoasooti^*! Agree* 

Checklist Variables t„.27-»> tn»27-30» lw27-»» (ai®-»» ^wIMO 



Total Total Total Total Total BOH 

Tl HT Tl HT Tl HT T1 Hi: Tl NT J " © 

ten 

h e 



.%« f^thods of Handling CatcM^ Mork 

:4o Rercdidtlon; Child 

Skips »1ssed Itork 
2. Child Must P«ike 

Work but Is not 

Given Help 
5. Teacher Explains Work 

and Has Child Do 

Part of It. 
A. Another Child Is 

Asslpned to Help 

5, Chtld Put tn Slower 
Group Teofjorartly 

6. Otnar 
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- -09 



'26 

- 25 



07 

- ^02 



18 

* 07 



II 



04 



-0f7. 
* -19 



17 
" 07 



15 



-01 

* ^)2 



19 
- 15 



14 



D 2 108 



-13 

*-t5 » 5 IM 



t 15 96 



-19 



0 6 t04 



- ^ I 0 l<^ 



0 I 109 



Word DIs- Reading Arlth. Arlth. ftsteir5 

Knowledge criffllnatlon Cofl^kiita- Reasoning^- Acree* 

tlon nant 

(n>28l (n*2ei (n>28V Cii.2e> (n>25> 



Tc'f^r 
i; II 



-09 
-02-19 



05 
10 -08 



Total 
L H 



Total 
t H 



Total 
L H 



Total 8 0 N 
L H o n o 
ton 
h e 



-06 
•04 *I6 



14 

25 03 



00 -;4 
21 -08 -35 OX 



-27 -25 
07 -37 -01 -42 



-02 
*I3 -04 



-05 
II -15 



I 14 SI 



3 22 80 



26 -14 36 -08 -<tt 

-12 59 -26 00 04~47_ ^23 26 r9 26 4f 

-02 -15 -04 -08 -07 

-06 -05 -56 -03 -IS 04 -19 00 -46 -04 > 20 82 



0 0 108 



0 6 101 
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Word Mord Ols* RMtflflQ Arlth* 
KooMlAdoo crimination Conputa- 

tloft 

{n«27-30) tQ«27-30> tn>27-30> (q«27-30) 



Arlth* B»tar 
RusonlnQ Agraa* 
Miant 

(n'l9-2l> 



ttord Ols- Raait1fl9 Arlth* Arlth* Ratar 

Knotfladgo crimlmtlofi Conputa* Raasonlng Agre*- 

tloo mant 
t»>2e> (n>28) {n>28> tQ«28) tn>23> 



t. Must Auavs Oet P»r- 
missloA to leava Saat 

2« Ona at a Tine v!th* 
out P«nvtlssloA 

3, As f^afTy as 4 or 5 
Wlttvout Permission 

4, Can Go ^ufetrv to Spec- 
ifier} Places vithout 
Perf-Jssloo at any Time 

5* Uq Restrictions 



6« Sorie ChMtfreo Alto^ 

Free Mbvenent Dut f*of — 
ethers 
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Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


B 


0 


N 
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Total 


Total 


Total 
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0 H 


Tl MT 


Tl tST 


Tl tST 


Tl WT 


Tl tST 
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L H 


L H 


L n 


L r| 


1 u 
L M 


o 


n o 
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e n 












h 
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h 


e 


rtovement 






























06 


16 


05 


09 


09 








-21 


-23 


'-4I 


-31 


*4» 






33 -01 


16 29 


00 17 


00 19 


14 12 


2 


10 


97 












0 


8 100 


















18 


II 


16 


14 


-05 
















0 


1 


106 










0 


15 93 
















f04 




-»6 






-39 
















0 


5 








0 


6 102 


02 


-f6 


06 


05 


-03 








28 


17 


29 


r7 


26 






■50 15 


-29 -29 


-20 06 


-06 12 


-47 00 


23 


20 


66 


01 57 


50 09 


-23 51 


-23 53 


-31 ^ 


26 


23 33 



06 05 
42 -03 29 06 



*03 03 
29 -10 J4 -20 



01 

70 -14 4 12 93 



I I 107 



-05 



-10 



-23 



17 



22 



22 



-18 



4 3 -97 



3 101 



T<bl« 2« (Cont'd) 



Uortf Oft- HMdlng Arlfh* Arffh* AtUr 
tlon 

<n«27-30» <ft=2T-30» (n«27-30) <n«27-30) <n«l9*2l» 



Oft- IMIng Arlfh* Arffh* 
XfmlAdg^ crlAlfittfcn ConptflB- ftMSonlno Agrw* 

tton Mtt 



Totaf 
Ti MT 



Tot* I 
Ti MT 



Tot* I 
TI HT 



Totdl 
Ti MT 



Total SON 
Ti ^ o Q o 

t t Q 



7* Onif Moikifors titoirtd 

tP9# noiMi^tfi't 
8* OVmt 

C* PwilsttMftts ilMd 9y 
i* St«y titer ichool 

24 SpMltJ'ng 

3* tfritlfig «*ntttA6ts 



-ii '}t -27 ^27 

-43^^ -45 -27 -25 -54 -23 -35 



07 07 30 16 

26 00 22 01 ^ n 55 Oi 



i3 
16 16 



4* isoiation within 
tti« CiassrooM 

5* Removai Fron tt^ 
Ciflttroom 

6* Not* to PlfWtt 



»0 10 12 01 

-05 ^09 ^ -02 — Ot 



0 



i t08 



-31 I 5 r05 



5 e 96 



i 5 i05 



0 0 109 



-04 4 14 9i 
— -05 



-06 -ii -06 -09 -02 9 7 93 

2i -16 -04 -13 24 -17 -05 -li 2) -07 



0 i i08 



Tot*l 
L H 



Tolol 
L H 



TotBi 
L H 



Tot* I 
L H 



Totoi 
L H 



6 0 N 

o n o 

t • Q 

h • 

0 0 ioe 



-24 



22 



2i 
■30 ^ 

-24 

i8 — 

-03 

h>d 12 



-04 

23 -20 



-05 
^ Oi 



25 
-04 il 

5 

-Oi — 
-i7 

-34 -08 



-12 
-21 -05 



521 ^ 
38 -'0 ^zSL 



-28 
06 -4i 0 



4^ i04 



25 
-iO ^ 

-21 

-06 — 

07 
ti 26 



24 
28 IB 

-12 

39 — 

08 
10 01 



54 53 5 17 81 
-08 

35—4 7 95 
21 

44 03 2 2 i02 



-i3 -iB ^2 

25 -24 -02 -29 -05 -54 6 i2 84 



-24 -Oe -il -17 09 

*45 -10 -43 22 -29 -i6 -ii ^3 11 i i 1 16 78 



25 29 22 15 18 

-33 ^ ^ iS. ->9 36 12 17 09 21 5 9 93 



T«t>le 2. tCont*d) 



Wonl Uortf CIS- Rwdtng Arfth. Arfth* R«t«r 

KfMMledgo crInlnatloA Compi^a^ R«6sontng Agree* 

(n«27-30) (n»27-30) (n«27-30) (n»27-30) (n-l9-2l) 



Total Total Total Total Total BON 

Tt tST Tl NT TI tST TI NT TI NT o n o 

tan 
h a 

7. Saad to Principal ^ _ _ «- _ 

-tt 02 ^ -10 _ -Oa . 03 3 4 102 



0 9 104 



ft. Extra flaadlng^ Math^ 

Etc., Work — — — — — — 

9« Pi»ar Prassura ta.g. 

00 -09 09 09 03 I 19 93 

"You lost tf>a raca ■ ^ -03 ^ -IB ^"03 — 02 ^ 01 

tor vour group.**) 
10* Scolding 



-09 00 03 13 16 12 23 74 

02 -11 -13 24 30 01 37 -07 97 13 



II. OlacusaloA ot 



16 -05 22 02 21 8 14 67 

IftCldaAt (No -29 3a -00 -04 00 57 *30 31 ^44 



23 00 ^ 10 09 1 13 9^ 

_ 20 — 01 — 29 - 12 —13 



Scolding) 
12. Othar 

0. HftMrdS Usad by 
Taachar 

1 . Classmatas 

-06 -02 -23 -29 3 16 90 

ClaporCbaar *4I 03 -iiJ 16 -24 02 -31-19 -^-24 
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Wor/ «6rd Ots- Raadtng Arlth. Arlth. Ratar 

KwtiJ^a Crimination Conputa- fteasoAing Aijrae* 

tloA went 
(R>2l> (ft>2d) tft>28> (n*20> tn«23) 



TOTa 1 

L H 


TOTa I 
L H 


TOTal 
L H 
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L H 
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L H 
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0 
n 
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u 

0 
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-13 


-20 

-32 


-12 
-21 . 


08 


-02 

03 


h 
1 


a 
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*I6 
-24 -19 


-49 -39 


-07 
II -23 


-00 

02 -30 


-09 
33 ^46 


0 


3 


ro9 


19 

-16 JL 


13 

-16 39 


19 

-12 36 
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02 09 


10 

*06 09 


2 


19 


^5 


14 

-31 39 


12 
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-21 20 


-09 
-27 06 
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-10 32 


26 


la 


3a 


29 
09 
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13 02 


26 
^9 


02 
-31 29 


00 

-32 II 


17 


31 


43 
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^ 27 
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31 


00 
— -14 
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. -07 


-2a 


0 


12 
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-16 -43 
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^ '24 -40 


-06 -^9 


-44 

-IT393 


6 


10 


86 
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Hortf Word DU- RMdIng Arlth. Arlth* 
lOiowtod^ crrnlnatlort Conputa- Rwisonlng 

tton 

(n«27-30) (n«27-30) (n»27-30) (n«27-30» tn=l9-2l) 


Agroe* 
merit 


. Word Word DIs* Reading 
Knowlod^ crimination 

<n*2B> tfi>2d> tn*2a> 


Arlth* 
Conpttta- 

ttOfl 


Ar1th« 
RaasonlflQ 

(rv*23> 


Ratof 
Agrea- 

flWlt 






Totdi 
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■ wTfl J 
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-07 -03 
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0 10 90 
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13 93 
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21 -oa 


30 -19 
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31 -14 


27 -21 
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-01 29 


37 13 




3 15 67 


It 
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^^^^ j'fc Jfc a t"fc 1 ^ 4 
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3 7 95 
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00 
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-27 
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-20 






Cl«an Er«Mrt> 


03 10 


-06 22 


22 14 


-06 05 


-as 2f 






^44 *20 


•20 -30 


H59^2 


-39 -30 


-42 -21 


3 19 63 
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17 
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07 
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-21 


06 
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-12 
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4Gets to Rodtf or 


09 la 


-oa (5 


-26 40 


-39 03 


-26 10 






09 -27 


25 -04 


-13 -(7 


-06 -16 


-26 -24 


12 29 55 
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1 6 100 
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Tftbt« 2. (Cont'd) 



Word Uor4 au- RftwIIng Artth. Arlth. ftat«r 
Khotff«d9» #:rlnlfl«tloA Co«f>ut«- tosonlng Agrw 

t Ion mont 
(n=27-30> (n=27-30> (n»27-30> (n='27-30> <fv=ty-21> 


Hbr.f HorJ Ols- Raadliig 
Kimt^J^ crimination 

(n>2tl (n>2e> (n>2S> 


Cofflputa- 

flon 
(n'28> 


fw 1 Til* 

Aaasoning 

(ri«2;) 


Ratar 

AQraa- 

»er*t 






Tot»* 
Tl HT 


Total 
Tl NT 


Total 
Tl HT 


Total 
Tl HT 


Total 

^\ NT B 0 N 


Total 
L H 


Total 
L H 


Total 
t H 


Total 
L H 


Total 
L H 
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o 
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n 
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n 
o 


C« Approprt«t«n»ss of teslgfmnts 
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t 
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e 


n 
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i« Too Snort or 


-25 

-36 -le 


-16 
-23 ^ 


•06 

le -II 


-03 
27 -35 


-09 
54 '31 


n 0 
13 le 77 


-19 


-20 
-44 -16 


Off^53 


-34"^Si 


-23 
-19 -35 


8 


3t 


61 


2, eortng^ H«potltJvo« 
Monotonous 


-24 

27 2^ 


^04 
30 ^>5 


-20 
29 -33 


-13 
06 -33 


-15 
02 '23 


7 20 61 


06 
-16 21 


02 
-20 15 


07 
-Of 16 


06 
34 -18 


25 
45 15 


7 


24 


70 


3, Too HjrO: $tud«ntt. 
Can*t Got Stortod 


-II 

03 -13 


— 13 

-03 -07 


—XI 

-06 -*9 


02 00 


-02 
-71 10 


3 17 88 


-33 ^ 


—18 

-16 — 


—1 1 
-57 — 


04 

-38 — 


25 . 
-32 — 




15 


73 


or ContlniMllv 
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4, Oont^nuos ActU 






























vttv Too Long* 
until if g«fs 


-27 
*t5 -30 


-22 
-25 -12 


-24 

-09 -23 
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16 


-05 
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5 t7 86 


-r9 

*27 -32 
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-12 
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59-49 
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22 
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Knoittwig* crtntnatton CoiqputB- ' (teasontng Agree** 

tloft iiwnt 
(n=27-50) (0=^27-30) (ns?27-30) (n=27-30) (0*19-20 







TOtet 
TI MT 


Total 
TI HI 


Totat 
Tl HI 


Totel 
TI fST 


Totat 
TI MT 


BOH 
O n o 
ten 
tl e 




um neshrotiM 
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39 -03 


-10 
17 -19 


-01 
22 -<M 


32 -29 


•23 
-17 -27 


14 le 76 
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Suf^plfe^ for ^ree 
Ttm ActUltfes 


-05 


11 
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— ZI D7 
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W -Of 


13 
05 17 
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Watai needing Grou^ 
cr Other Activity 
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-tB 12 
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-33 
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4, 




to 

*I0 23 


-08 

-42 *I0 


07 
00 14 
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*22 -06 


-04 

07 -05 


33 20 55 


5, 
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-23 
*36 -03 
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e2 13 
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Otydfeen 
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-34 -11 


-24 
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Ask for Hetp er 
















took Hore Ctosety 
et ttfork on eoerd 
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OB -oe 
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Mrd Won! Ot$- fteedtng Arlth. Arttli. Refer 

Kimtedge crtmtnotton Compute- fteesontng Agree^ 

tlon went 
(n-28) (e*26) (e*28) (n^28) (n«23) 



Tote I Tote I Tote X Tote 1 Tota I 



D O U 
o n o 
ten 
h e 

01 09 25 -04 -03 

26 25 *6! 56 -10 34 *2I 09 ^05 17 IB 56 



-23 -10 -07 -10 06 

59 06 -55 3t 05 -15 t2 -30 33 -06 6 23 69 



-(I -19 -H 06 09 

21 -04 ^3 01 -25 -05 -06 2 f 09 01 5 26 72 



16 34 16 -05 01 



47 5 9 



-OA 12 09 20 32 

^ 23 -36 47 -23 23 25, 17 ■ 32 33 20 20 #6 

-20 -10 -26 -14 06 

39 -13 -16 -06 -42 -22 -29 -04 -10 06 r 3 23 59 



-Ji rJl -06 . -li -15 

:46-25 :^1-10 -44 01 -31 05 -09 -17 6 23 73 



16 24 -04 -M 12 

■06 16 -24 42 -44 13 -47 -04 -42 16 26 tS 38 







Table 2, 


(Cont'd) 


















• 














Word Wonl Ote- Aeedtno Artfh. Artfh* 
KnovM^e crrnlnotlon CofffHite- fleasontng 

tton 

(ft«27*30» (n=27*30» (n°27-30) (fi=27-30» (ft.J9-2(. 


Rater i 

Agr^e- 

inant 


, Wor4 Word ou* ReadlflQ 
Knovledje crtrntfietlon 

(fk*26> (n*2S} (n>26> 


Arlth. Arlth. 
Conputa* ftaasonino 

ttOfI 

(n>28l (n'23> 


Rater 
Agree* 
ment 








Total 
Tt IfT 


Total 

Ti m 


Total 
TI Ht 


Total 
TI m 


Total 

TI Hi 


P 0 
6 n 
+ e 


K 
o 
n 
e 


Total 
L H 


Totat 
L H 


Total 

L H 


Total 

L H 


Total 
L H 


0 
o 
t 
h 


0 
n 
e 


H 
o 
n 
e 


9. 


Oth»r 


-19 

26 * 


-17 

-r9 - 




-19 
29 - 


-20 
18 - 


0 7 


101 


-32 


-02 






-5a 


0 


3 


105 


6. 


Student Attttudts tOHonl the T«acher 




























t. 


Wti«n Having Tf9ul>U 


































Students Cdnc«ittrat« 
or 5««k H«tp 


-19 


-09 
06 -27 


02 
25 -15 


-08 
13 -24 


-17 
-12 -20 


13 30 




16 
43 -07 


23 
48 00 


-01 

09 ^00 


-07 

12 -02 


00 
-12 07 


l8 


32 


40 


2. 


^h0n' Kevfng Trcul>l9, 
Students Merely Copy 
Fron Neighbor 


*68 -ro 


r^lO 


-21 
-14 -14 


-10 
-IS -06 


-06 
-43 * 


8 IS 


61 


-18 
^ 10 


-15 
-51 09 


-17 
-40 -02 


-or 

09 01 


23 
r3 24 


4 


14 


86 


3. 


Students Work as HeM 
ICften not Watched as 
When Hatched 


09 
-26 17 


\2 

-02 09 


25 
-05 31 


13 

-07 25 


23 
-59 35 


U 16 


78 


09 
04 08 


02 
-02 01 


15 
22 17 


22 

re 26 


17 
41 04 


7 


32 


62 


4. 


Students "Act 
m&n UnsdtChed 


-06 
04 -05 


-19 

-36 -01 


-05 
22 -07 


07 
22 -03 


07 
46 05 


ri 18 


76 


01 
-15 06 


OL 
-30 L8 


-10 -18 
-23 -06 -26 -13 


09 

-oe r3 


r5 


19 


59 


5, 


Stuclents Seem Amused 
Teactier 


-06 
16 -13 


04 

15 02 


02 
30 -07 


10 
20 04 


06 

02 ro 


4 6 


93 


-20 


-02 


-29 


-22 


'13 


3 




94 







TeMe 2, 


(Cont'd) 


















• 














Herd 

lOiOttledg* 

(n=27-30) 


crimination 

tn=27-30) (n»27 


n9 Artth. 
Computa- 
tion 

-30) (n^27-30} 


Arlth. 
RaasonlflQ 

(n= 19-21) 


Rtoter 

Agree- 

liant 


. Word Word 01s- 
KfiQifltdge crimlnatron 

(n'2&) (A>28) 


RaadlAQ 

(ni^26) 


Arlth. 
Computa- 
tion 
(n^26) 


Arltrt. 
RaasonlflQ 

(A>23) 


Rater 
Ag res- 
ilient 






Totet 
Tl MT 


Total 
Tl MT 


Total 
Tl MT 


Totaf 
Tl MT 


Total 
Tl MT 


0 0 
o n 


N 
o 


Total 
L H 


Total 
L H 


Total 
L H 


TotBl 
L H 


Total 
L H 


o 


0 
n 


N 
O 
















t e 

h 


n 
e 












t 

h 


e 


n 

G 


6, 


Students SeMt to Fe»r 


~ 






- 


- 


0 5 


100 


r5 

15 * 


05 
02 - 


00 
10 ^ 


14 

r6 - 


15 
05 ^ 


2 


5 


oo 
Vr 


7. 


Students S««ft to 
Respect T«Achor 


13 

23 02 


■ 16 
43 *I7 


01 
-29 -01 


-oe 

-30 07 


-04 
-62 04 


2B 12 


65 


2r 

II 33 


r7 25 
35 10 -10 50 


07 
-13 23 


-07 
-38 12 


36 


12 


24 


H, 


Free Time tet«rla<$ A^H 


ebfe (Not Mecessarllv Used) 


























1. 


Books 


-25 

10 ^ 


-09 
-01 -25 


-54 
-2B ^ 


-32 

-ir=5o 


-39 
-3T^46 


4r r6 


45 


-2r 

16 ^ 


-26 

08 -6r -re ^6 


-12 
02 -27 


-50 

-14 -4r 


46 


B 


B 


2. 


Learning Centers 
(Arty) 


M 

*03 06 


19 
00 09 


19 
17 06 


-05 
-3B 09 


07 
-22 12 


9 21 


72 


-25 
33 ;:50 


09 
55 -12 


3<= -37 


-02 
57 -33 


'JUL 
30 ^er^ 


r r 


21 


65 


3. 


Listening Centers 


-02 
12 -09 


-01 

IB -13 


00 
26 -14 


-21 
-29 -16 


-28 
-01 -33 


r9 14 


69 


-03 
56 -4r 


20 
70 -15 


-28 

21 ^ 


00 
54 -25. 


-r7 

09 -30 


20 


22 


46 


4. 


Visual (Picture Fries* 
Fr Imstrrps) 


07 
74-12 


15 
43 -04 


02 

IB -r4 


-00 

3r -25 


-ro 

56 -r6 


4 19 


79 


-ro 

22 -20 


IB -19 
3) 10 -40 -13 


-07 
07 -15 


-54 
-23 -44 


10 


25 


63 


5, 


Scleftce Oencnstrat Ions 
or £xperlr«nts 


15 
08 14 


01 

-20 02 


10 
15 -02 


-04 
07 -14 


00 

- -or 


5 16 


Br 


-25 
-25 -36 


-02 
-03 -OB 


-15 

01 -2r 


00 
25 -24 


-23 
10 -46 


t 


20 


86 


6. 


Other f Specify) 


IB 

^ IB 


•04 
^ -02 


-02 
- 04 


12 

~ ^ 19 


21 

* 2r 


1 9 


92 


19 


20 


-19 


-r7 


-16 


0 


12' 


96 




O 



































































Tabi* 2, (Cont'd) 



Hofd Word Ols- nit^fng Arfth, 

Knowl«d9a crfnlnatlon Coffpvta* 

tron 

(n>27-30> (Q«27-30> <n>27-30> (q«27-30> 



Arlfh, Riitm^ 
R«ascm1ng Agi^*-^ 
paAt 



Totj I Tota I Tota I Totat 
Tl HT Tl MT Tl HT Tl HT 



03 



-26 15 -30-19 



7. Cotorliig Pictures 

6. Painting, Art 

Activities 
9. Go«nas (Any) 

fO. lnstrt«ctfoitaV GMas 



11. rion-tnstructlonaf 
Gofnes 

12. AaMarlom, Other 
Looking Exhibits 

r. Free Tlf^e Materials Observed In Use 
1. aooks 



-23 



It 
01 17 



08 
06 D7 



Tl KT 



01 



8 


0 


U 


o 


n 


o ■ 


t 


a 


n 


h 




e 


7 


27 


66 



-20 


-29 


-II 


-09 


-29 


-12 -25 


-22 -35 


33 -33 


21 -34 


-07 -35 


-03 


-04 


-02 


-06 


-OS 


-43 05 


-30 -03 


-19 -05 


-27 04 


-09 -06 




-24 


-10 


-ro 


-06 


-56 -06 


-45 -21 


'09 -la 


-45 14 


-54 -02 



-13 
*5I -01 



02 
39 -11 



-21 
-3d -14 



03 
34 -13 



2. teaming Centers 

(Any) 



10 19 

12 06 34 04 

20 it 

- 20 • -03 



-15 -06 00 

-13 -16 -37 13 -21 03 14 24 64 



-15 -20 00 

-10 -»7 *28 -14 -03 01 18 16 6B 



-08 -27 -20 

-01 -21 -37 -25 -28 -21 25 16 61 

28 02 10 

« 19 n - 14 4 15 8J 



Word tlbrd Dfs- Raedlfi) Arffh. Arfth. Reter 
Kftoirtedge criAlfietfoft Coi^puta* Reesoning Agree- 

tfon ftent 



(n*2») 


(«^2S) 


(A-2S) 


<n«2S) 


(A-23) 








Total 

L H 


Total 

L H 


Totat 

L H 


ToTal 

t AJ 

L H 


Total 

L H 


3 
O 
t 


0 
n 
e 


Q 

n 


02 
27 -09 


25 
34 22 


-06 
03 -11 


-03 
00 -03 


-17 
-34 -10 


h 
19 


28 


4 

42 


-01 
08 -07 


19 
06 29 


04 

39 *€9 


IS 
40 -02 


05 
59 -16 


9 


27 


63 


-02 


23 
54 06 


-02 
59-25 


02 
5i^-3l 


-30 ■ 
33 


12 


24 


60 


-03 
04 -04 


-13 11 


00 
-22 08 


-04 

-09 02 


-16 
• 13 "21 


26 


22 


34 


14 
13 12 


04 

03 01 


-14 

-28 -07 


*id 

-»4 -25 


-25 
-24 -42 


17 


25 


49 



-37 -13 -23 -09 

-Sr^52 05 -31 00 -37 31 -46 



-05 -10 -02 -04 

OS -Ct -03 -10 -12 -02 -10 07 



-23 12 
34 -53 55 -II 



-19 -06 
36 -38 48 -39 



-03 

^5 -29 10 8 M 



03 

-04 12 30 21 27 

24 -64 5 22 63 



Tal>l« 2, (Cont^d) 





Knowledge 

(n*27-30) 


Word DIs- Rftedlng 
crimln&tlcn 

{n«Z7-30) <n=27-30] 


Arlth, 

Ccmputa* 

tlon 

(n^27-30) 


Arlfh< 
Ru zoning 

{f>»f9-2n 




Ratar 

Agree- 
ment 


Word word Ols- Raadfng 
Knovfledge crimination 

(n*28> (n-28) (n*2e> 


nr 1 Th* 
Ccmpuls- 
tfcn 
(n-2ej 


Ar iTti< 
Reasoning 

<n»23> 


Rater 
Agree- 
ment 




■J 
\ 


Tot^il 

Ti 


Total 
Tl NT 


Total ' 
Tl KT 


Total 

Tl rn 


Total 
Tl NT 


& 
o 
t 
h 


0 
n 

e 


u 

0 

n 
e 


Total 
L H 


Totfll 
L H 


Total 

L H 


Toto 1 
L H 


Total 
L H 


B 
o 
t 
h 


G 
r> 
e 


U 
Q 

n 
e 


3* Listening Centers 


09 
04 Ofi 


"03 
J6 -16 


19 

60 02 


-07 
00 -M 


-29 
-04 -3r 


9 


17 


76 


-26 
09 -43 


06 
49 -16 


-34 
06 ^1^ 


-13 
30 -33 


-54 
J5 -42 


14 


Zt 


59 


4. Visual ^Picture TW^z. 
ft Imstrlps) 


40 


29 
31 20 


26 
16 23 


1 6 

22 13 


1 3 

38 LI 


3 


14 


85 


-26 
-11 -33 


03 
-06 09 


-5S -19 


-01 -16 


-30 
-21 -38 


7 


Zi 


73 


5. SclefK^Q Denoi>s+rQt ions 
or Exper (rnents 


3f 
- 35 


20 
- 14 


29 
- 32 


09 
- 21 


F6 
- 18 


0 


t5 


97 


-18 


-15 


-06 


-f9 


-37 


0 


12 


96 


6, Other (Specify) 


19 
16 20 


-05 
-i:^ -04 


0[ 

-25 08 


12 

-02 20 


24 
28 24 




10 


91 


09 


25 


-36 


-31 


-17 


0 


9 


99 


f* Cotorif^g Pictures 


13 

-24 30 


-26 -02 


-13 21 


00 
-12 09 


03 
-47 r3 


5 


23 


74 


-ut> 
08 -09 


1 

ID 

14 22 


-v7 
-05 -M 


00 
08 -03 


-le 

-23 -10 


18 


29 


44 


Activities 


-02'-l8 


-16 
-04 -27 


Ot 
37 -19 


-05 
29 -32 


-27 
-07 -36 


5 


15 


82 


00 -06 


20 

-06 39 


05 
5i_ -13 


07 
32 -11 


09 
47 -05 


8 


23 


69 


9. C^'-eS <Ary) 


-02 
-44 1 1 


-r4 

-26 -13 


or 

-n 02 


-06 
-21 03 


-08 
-t2 -08 


6 


23 


73 


OG 
79 -34 


27 
£L 08 


08 
53 -r 1 


C8 
39 -14 


-24 

14 -39 


8 


25 


67 


JO, lnstruct^of^e^ Gflmes 


-01 
-32 Ofi 


-12 
-06 -t9 


13 
45 -02 


03 
-OC 10 


-10 
-54 -04 


rz 


rc 


74 


13 
39 05 


12 
18 tS 


oe 

-20 :5 


-14 

-23 -06 


-ze 

-3fl -24 


19 


27 


43 


II. NOn-JnstrucrJonal 
Gares 

ERIC 


-06 
-33 07 


-(6 
-26 -11 


-03 
03 -05 


-05 
-23 10 


-06 
-06 -07 


12 


19 


71 


21 
34 10 


15 
28 02 


-14 

-24 -n 


-21 
-09 -33 


-31 
-30 -C2 


14 


26 


54 



T«bl# 2, {Cont'd) 



Word Word Ot^ heading ArtHi. Arlth. Rater 

Kno«l«dga crimlratlof) _ Computa* RaOAonlng Agree* 

tlon mant 

Cn^27-30) fn'27-30> <n=27-50J <n=27-30> Cn=J9-2l) 



ttOrfl W<3ird 0I»» Reading Arlth* Arlth* Rater 
Kna/t949« crlmlnat^n Conputa- Rea5onl<^ Agree- 

tlon ^ «nt 



Total 
Tl NT 



Total Total 
Tl MT Tl MT 



IZ- Aquarlums» Other 
Looking CxMblts 
J, Use of Peer Tutoring 



1 1 i2 
21 -22 ^5 



12 
- -01 

-02 
27 -15 



Total 
Tl NT 



-14 

- -r9 



Total U 0 N 
Tl NT one 
ten 



-07 
-14 



Totat 
L H 



-52 



Total 
L H 



3J 



Total 
L H 



-i3 



To*aJ 
L H 



Totei 
L H 



9 

O 

t e 



o 
n 
e 



4 13 e!> 



-2Q ^ 06 - rO? - 



5 5 93 



-09 

09 -I'? 04 -(5 7 (5 B7 



K. Assigns Home^rk be5t<!e5 Seatwork 



23 1 5 34 19 

-26 38 -29 25 -04 4£ 19 19 



oa 



■32 13 4 23 8? 

TeacFver Sof*>etl(*^5 Underreacts to Control ProDlens^ so Sertous Probfents Go Unresolved 

-t5 -07 -U 03 05 

-55 -06 -52 21 -12 -12 17 -09 05 06 6 ;3 9C 



'hIgI* Inference rstln<»s nade on checklists by two ob^rvers Ktvo had each 
observetl thi» teacher, averaged across observers. 

^1972 data t«ere divided betveeh Title I (ft-13) and non-T^tle 1 (n'lB) schools; 
1973 data ^ere dlvtde<l irtto Low S£S fn»l3) and High SES <n»l5) sets by spllttlnt; 
at the median on school SCS scores obtained fron the school district* In each 
data set, the £ for the tofat arcup Is on top, the for TUtel/Low SES at 
lower leftf ard the r for non-Trtle lAlIgh SES at lower rlcjht. Correlations 



■16 



-02 



06 



09 13 -27 -15 -30 la 2t ^ 32 5 U 84 



2r 26 13 r3 

-20 44 n 14 24 37-37 26 Oe a 29 65 



-30 -15 -25 -03 -01 
- -32 - -10 56 - -22 10 5 9 95 



under I ^ned once are sfati stl,cel ly s Ignl f leant at 10; 
corretarlons underlined twice are statistically significant 
at P^,05, 

^Rater arjreerrient data reflect category usage by observers* The 
'*Both" coiutnn Indicates the ntmb&r of tifias that both raters 
checked the category In rating a teacher; the "One" oolumn 

Indicates the number of tires that one rater checked a/id the 
other dJdh^t; t^^e '*Mono" coiu*nn Indicates the number of tlines 
nclt^i^t- ra+er uie*! tN* C9+fr<^ry \fi nttlrvr a +flech(*r- 



ERIC 



TaOle 3* CorraJa+lons bot>*eeri High-iftteronco Ratlnps and Residual Gain Scores for 

Total GrouP* Title I and rion-Titlo I Schools for tear I <l972rari for / j 
Total Group* low and High SES Schools for tear 2 (1573) (d^cln*! points orottteCK 



hford Word Ofs- Reading 

Knowledge crimlndtio/) 

fetlm-. Variables tn-2d-2a) {0=24-26) 



Artth, Arlth, ftater ^ 

Compute- Reasoning Agrea-* 

ticn «ent 
(n»Z4-2e) <n=ia-20) 



Word Word 01s- ReMlng Arlth. Arlth. Rater 

Know|e(*g» crimination Computa- Reasofllrvg Afjreo- 

tlon E«nt 

(n»2a/ (n»2e) (n*Zej (n-2tJ) (n*23) 



I * Tvr^ical Attectlon- 
J Uness Level 

r«* ^so^t lntons« A'fectfon 
tvprssslon Ob&orveU 

2b. 'tost J:iTC(tSO Wn^^tlve 
f*f5ccT Observcc! 

3. Soild^ritv *'ith Class: 
Toochor Identifies* 
Prrrctes 'Wo" FoaMng 
Patler.t ^nd Supportive 
^Jricrt Correct irtg 
5. StvJerts Allotfod Choice 

Tr* Assic^'"6'^*s 
6* Accepts ST^^dcf^T Ideas 
ari/or i.itc£rate3 Them 
ir.TO ClfCuSSioA 



Total Total Total 

Tl Tl HT Tl 

26 U t4 

-21 42 -01 15 -25 26 



J4 01 22 

52 44 T<0 16 -04 24 



-17 -le -06 

M u 37 00 -li oa 



22 16 16 

-25 35 15 06 -05 14 



20 



04 



10 



'14 32 , II -15 -25 14 



-01 00 -06. 

16 -14 3) -22 33 -33 



04 06 05 

0£ 16 -13 06 -04 



Total Total 

Tl KT Tl KT 

21 M 

-03 -45 17 66 



2B 14 
20 30 -53 22 90 



-06 '15 
-28 42 *6I 24 75 



01 06 
'•34 28 -63 20 W 



-03 03 
*2e 15 -51 08 66 



-20 -24 
-22 -26 2| -37 62 



-13 -21 
-20 -16 -28 79 



ERLC 



Total Total Totat 
U H L K L M 



04 



-12 



17 



Total Total 
L H L H 



07 20 13 05 -16 

-05 12 15 07 '22 15 06 -06 00 -2 1 60 



09 _52 12 06 -12 

05 14 07 24 27 16 (0 -10 06 -17 65 



01 



-01 



01 



28 



-24 25 *32 32 -24 09 -JO )2 10 34 76 



-06 25 03 07 Of 

-15 -02 (6 17 15 09 08 00 OO 02 7tJ 



-06 



-17 



-24 



30 -30 25 -29 li -22 -15 -27 -20 -ifi. 78 



15 



i2. 



19 



27 00 08 31 37 20 04 21 -35 25 79 



01 31 -05 -17 -25 

32 -42 39 12 19 -34 02 -13 52 



■ t"'24- 2e> (..24-2aj (nV24"-2fl> """^ 

^r'\. .rir ^r^r 

7, Admits Own Mfstakes; 
Uuf^hs at SeM or uses 

Occasion to Teach or 44 7e"-30 ^ol^i ^^l^ 
MotPvete 
0, Usually Oendo Close, Gets 

Dow^toChUo'. Uvel 25^47 ^ 46''n -lo'^O .3;''24 



9. Coes to Seats to Check 



work; Doesn't Stay at -03 .,2 22 

Desk °' -'2-20 2, ,6 .06'-25 -s^'^u 



10- Usual \y Speaks to \n- 
divj^Juals rather t-,5n 



-04 oe 



Whole Class "'^ '^^ -Q' '^""04 35'!j2 -26*^^0? 

Us5S AQv^ftce Organ- 
izers irs (ntroducfng 30 ia 

rt, ^ ^1 05 n-? 

Activiti« 39 M IS .37 22 -25 ,e 



84 



5. 24 71 



63 



54 



71 



ERIC 



'"=^«^ '"'Za' *.-28) U=28, ,„.2 



*2i) 



T'h J^''^! . i^^^^ ^ 

LH LH LH LH 



r3 02 

-07 31 05 -12 (7 



24 1^5 



13 



^ le 12 15 74 



07 13 



05 oe 



03 a6 02 00 34 "05 -01^06 ,4''20 



M -At 



-13"^ -'^^Z 00~ 



-24 -24 
^ 11-^ -02 -32 



-18 02 



05 01 



-26-14 -,5 04 M-.9 ,7-05 30-D7 



78 



e7 



-02 11 



W 01 -20 



^5 00 20:19 M -50 70 



Tat>LQ 3. (ContM) 



Word WorO DIs- Reading Arlth. Arlth. Rator 

Knowledge crimination Computa- Reasoning Agree- 

tTon ment 

(n^24-23) <:^=2A'2S) <n=24-29) <n=24'-2Q) <n'ia"20) 



TotaJ ' Total Total Total Total 
f NT Tl NT Tl NT Tl NT Tl WT 



12, Gives Cofrptete* OetaMed 



tnstruCtTons; Prevents 32 20 J2 -17 04 

01 36 33 02 -44 ta iZ2 *^ ^^59 10 67 
Errors before They *" 

Happen 

13, Students Eager to 

17 24 27 19 02 

Respond; No foar 27 03 32 11 14 20 15 15 07 *02 $6 

I4< loacher Walts Patlentfy 

If Student Doesn't l3 02 -01 -15 -13 

21 06 44 -31 -25 01 -34 -03 -67 -13 73 

Respond Pro(nptly 
15, frton-Conpetltlve Atrxis** 



phere; Ko s\qt\s of -12 " -20 -19 -06 -17 

13-13 01-24 03-10 16-22 11-27 50 

Eagerness to See 
Others fal \ 
l6. Students Allowed +o 

10 -07 15 00 17 

■.■.■orK In Cooperative -34 26 -20 00 27 |4 lO -47 24 71 

fJrOupS 



ERIC 



word word DIs- Readlny Arlth, Arlth, Rater 

ICxMtedge crimination Cotnputd" ReasonTivg Agree- 

tlon fMnt 
(n»28> (n«28) (n'=28) (n=28) (n»23> 



Tota I Tota I Tota I Tota I Tota I 

LH LH LH LH LH 



07 02 1 6 -08 -24 

19 16 12 -02 24 16 00 -13 -M -21 32 



-01 22 -10 -09 -15 

10 -IS OS 15 26 -ia 12 -42 45 7e 



-04 -04 -22 -4JL 

31 -31 IS -31 03 -24 -32 -29 -47 -43 76 



25 01 20 29 19 

24 30 13 -la 24 30 10 ii -20 41 70 



23 17 24 01 17 

-16 ^ -46 ^ 07 ^ -45 37 39 56 



TaDle 3* (Cont*<*} 



hord Vtord 01 s- Reading Arltt>. Arltt>. Rater 

Knowledge crimination Cotnput^- Reasoning Agree- 

tlon ment 



Tota I Tota I Totdl Tota I Tota I 

Tl MT Tl MT Tl MT Tl MT Tl MT 

17. Teacher RDCognizes Good 

Thrnkino Even When It 11 -0? 03 -19 -22 

J4 02 29 -fli -Ofl -II -26 -23 -fl6 -26 83 

Doesn't Lciad to "Rignt'' 
Ansv»ers 
t8. Oenocratlc Leadership 
Sfy^^* Students Share 

20 09 25 -07 -17 

Jn Planning and 02 16 26 -16 07 M -03 -21 -63 -25 Bl 

Decision >taklnf] 

l9. Few Restrictions On 

10 -06 08 06 01 

Stu<icnts Ourinc; -02 34 02 00 I? 2\ 28 -05 30 -02 69 

SeeTwork Periods 

2C. S^^uacJ^ts Expected to 

58 15 29 17 26 

Care for Keeds L.'lth- 22~4I 29 -Ol 26 2l J3 15 57 22 66 

c^* 3*^ttlng Perfr,isslon 

21. Teacher Concerned w,th 

SuostantWe Content, 08 -06 -10 23 \A 

51 -10 33 -31 08 ~J5 47 -01 62 05 75 

-ot Forn, Of Student 

.?^s;ionses 



ERIC 



VJOr/ ^ord 01s- Reading 
Knov'^Ige Crimination 

(n=2: ) (n>28> Cn=^28> 

Total Total Total 

L H L H L H 

16 32 ID 

42 06 ^ 10 21 05 

J 2 13 -03 

23 -0 3 22 -01 22 '^^ 

04 IS t3 

-6 J 26 -47 45 05 21 

J5 16 38 

-55 53 -24 38 -06—54 

18 33 K 

jQ 15 27 '5 38 10 



Arlth. Arlth. Rater 
Computa- Reasoning Agree- 



tion »nent 
(n=23> (n^23> 



Total Total 
L H L H 



-03 -17 

15 -J6 00 -15 



-10 -J5 
^14 -12 -41 -J5 59 



00 21 
«20 07 04 18 69 



25 48 
12 47 08"^64 55 



30 33 

30 K 40 32 73 ' 



TdDJe 3, (Cont'd) 



word Word Dls* Reading Arlth, Arlth* Rdter 

I edga cr I nl rxdt 1 on Computn- Reasonl ng Agree- 

tlon mont 

{n=24'-2&) tn = 24-28) (n=24-?8) tn^24-2e) (ft=lB-2C) 



Tota I Tot« I Tota I Total Tota I 

Jl m Tl NT Tl NT Tl MT Tl MT 



22* Teacher Stresses Tactual 



Realism. Rejects or 06 '01 -10 -r? 

26 -04 ^0 -28 00 -20 -40 -04 -It -19 86 

Corrects Chi loish 
r Cea 1 1 sm 
23< Tc^cner Credibility^ 
Students ^oer* to 

20 11 16 09 OA 

EJeHes^e and P»sP€ct -Oe 27 17-01 -16 19 -17 27 -6i \2 76 

Teacher 

24<ShOwff»3^^sh }pi Teacher 

is MefodraTOtfc, Ex- -U 09 -07 24 04 

-la -^5 -15 15 30 -30 5B -02 19 02 BO 

Tressis^o/ Gustiy* 

25* T*>acher Gets Atten- 

ttOft before Starting, M 27 32 -01 00 

17 53 4i to -05 45 -30 20 -^6 07 B2 

Doesn't Try to Talk 

26, C^-^'tlc, Unplanned* 
Pocrly Scnedgied 



-25 ^ ^20 05 -24 

-33 -22 -48 -33 1 2 -42 46 -48 20 -49 78 



ERIC 



Word Word Ols- Reading 
Knowledge crtnlnatlon 

(n=28) (n'28) (n>28) 

Total Total Total 

L H L H I H 

16 »5 

23 09 15 14 -07 28 

25 16 2B 

■ 04 41 24 05 -02 45 

-2B -03 -2 1 

-09 -41 O'i -07 49 -43 

J9 05 17 ' 

3B 13 57 -20 01 20 

10 02 iO 

-20 23 -45 29 ■ 23 15 



Arlth< Arlth, Rater 
Conputa- Reasoning Agree* 



1 1 on ment 
<n=28) (n-23) 



Tota I Totv I 

L N L N 

27 02 
56 20 -12 SO 



*B 05 
-06 33 -26 20 37 



-14 CI 

26 -37 23 '07 70 



18 -07 
05 26 -J7 'Oi 



OS 33 
^23 30 -10 47 S9 



TaD»e 3. (Cont'd) 



Word ■ Word Qls- Reading Arlth. Arlth< Rater 

Kf>o)«ledgd crImlOdTfon Ccwnputa- Roasonlog Agree- 

tloo inent 

(r^-^24-2a) (n=2fl-2Ql ([X=^24-28) (a=24-231 (n^ 13-20) 



Tota I To I Tota I Tota J Tota I 

Tl NT Tl NT Tl NT Tl NT Tr NT 

27. Teacher Seens Con- 22 t\ 02 06 -04 

42 14 44 -07 -12 07 05 06 05 -07 90 

fideot, Self-Assured 

28. Politeness: Teacher 

02 00 02 00 -02 

Regurarly Says "PJease" 02 -03 29 -26 II -J2 -J5 12 -43 02 98 

*'Thdnk you," etc. 

29. Htg^i Concern about 23 15 09 -05 -07 

\b 10 Z\ -06 -24 07 -51 OB -61 - 66 

Achtevef^nt 

30. Roon Is Attractrvo 44 35 32 04 H 

36^45 55 14 54 17 -10 05 08 IC 74 

5l. Teacher Gives Much 

05 05 n -07 -06 

encouragenent to -16 04 24 -28 06 -09 -26 03 -52 -OB Sa 

Students 

32. ^oor. Is Uncrowdcd 56 AO 53 45 43 

4 5^9 21^41 05^62 40"",50 60 48 74 

33 Teacher Cxplatns Rules 

or Cecislot^s ..hen 40 30 19 0 2 06 

32'^4l 53 07 -08 16 -25 (6 -64 10 87 

A'^asons Aren't 
Ot>v[ous 



ERIC 



Word Word Dls- Roodlng Arith< Arlth. Rater 

Knowledge crlmlnatlcn Conputa- Reasoning Agree- 

1 1 on rent 
(n*28) (n'26) (n'2a) (n=2a) <n"23) 



Tota I Tote I Tota I Tota 1 To ta I 

LH I M LH Lh LH 

27 20 2t i2 02 

J3 35 45 05 -23 38 -06 2| -27 12 93 



03 >09 00 -12 -13 

-OC 13 16 -29 -32 15 -26 OJ -53 05 76 



22 23 10 -06 -10 

46 16 H 02 -27 22 -13 02 -07 -02 69 



-21 -01 -j6 -12 ^ -23 

-06 -29 24 -15 07 -j-^ i9 -55 IC -44 92 



04 14 ^)2 -09 -J9 

06 05 27 05 24 -OS 07 -22 01 -25 91 



-17 -04 -20 -18 -26 

25 -37 33 -24 -2b -30 12 -44 00 -3i 73 



01 to -01 -20 -32 

07 --04 14 06 Of -Qt '30 -II -52 -29 70 



Table 3, (Cont'd) 



Word iJor^J Dis- Reading Arlth, Artth* Rdt^r 

Knowledge crimination COftiPutc- Roasonlrvg Agroe- 

tion *»nt 
tn'=?d"2a) (n=2d-2S) (n=24-2b) tn^2i-28) tn- 18-20) 



Tota I ToTa t Tota I Tota I ToTa \ 

ri NT ri NT ri ht ri kt ri nt 

54, Toacher Wctl Organiied* 

d6 32 21 '03 M 

Prepared SCT^iJ 55 09 -21 25 -4l 21 -36 25 84 

35* T^rachDr Regularly 

r-tnl tors Class, kNrtOws 35 32 23 00 00 

34 31 .53^ 00 -04 20 -25 14 -40 04 BS 

■"hat's Goirtg Crt 

36- Srroorh, EfliCient 

Transitions, Litt)e 49 ?i ^ * ^ *^ 

5^47 6ji~i5 OC J7 '00 25 -24 19 70 

TI(r:e .lasted 

37- MonJrors Determined 

"Autoraticalty^* by a 31 37 "jO 21 18 

41^9 56"^T6 12 33 36 l6 14 

Systematic Procedure 
36* "Busy," Cluttered 

-02 05 12 -20 -09 

Classroom -26 00 03 -07 22 -13 -16 -43 JO -25 66 

39, S*udo/iTs Compliant, 

27 23 23 12 09 

C:>e:;iert -04 36 24 16 -19 33 ^2l 34 ^ 20 94 

40, Teacher Gl-wes Overly 

E^Micit, Repetitious -12 00 -23 -53 "37 

-62-4 



-07 -2i 13 -13 03 -51 -6F-47 -50 -45 14 



OJ rect^cns 



ERIC 



Worr* Word Dls- Reading 
KrMDwl*»lge Crlnlr^tton 

lrt*2aj (rt-2S) tn'28) 

Total Total Total 

L H L H L H 

- 1 1 jO 00 

-01 -04 -09 '72 00 

41 21 30 

75"29 7^-02 J 5 34 

02 07 03 

£5 -(4 *2 .(2 27 -09 

00 01 09 

-04 19 06 01 17 (2 

-J2 02 09 

-19 02 -aO 38 46 -Oi 

12 05 10 

25 05 31 -22 14 14 

-10 -17 -16 

-17 -Oa -21 ^16 -03 -15 



Arlth, Arlth, Rater 
CcTiputa- f%«asonlng Agree- 



tlon fnent 
(rt»281 lrt'^23) 



Total Total 

L H I H 

02 -16 

04 08 -1 1 -02 80 

23 03 

12 29 -06 13 90 

-02 -29 

Ifl -14 03 -31 65 



08 -13 

12 -01 -02 -n 85 

-07 '15 

04 -22 17 -34 73 

09 ^12 

-06 21 -27 -04 94 

'03 14 

-18 08 -34 32 ^ 76 



Tablo 3, <Corit'd) 



Worti V^ord Ols- Reading ArTth. 

tlon 

tTi=2C-2S) tns24-2B> tr^=24-28) tn=24-201 


Arlth, Rater 
Reason 1 n^ Agree- 
fnent 

tn"m-20> 


Word 

Know 1 edge 
<n:;26> 


Word Ols- Reading Arlth, Arith, 
crimination Cootputa- Reasoning 
tlon 

< n*23 J < r^=*2d) < n*2S) < n«23) 


Rater 

Agree* 

inent 


Total Tota J Tot^l Totaf 
Tl NT Tl HI Tl t4T Tl NT 


Total 
Tl NT 


Total 
L H 


Total Total Total ToTal 
LH' LH LH LH 




4K riel 1 EstaDI tshcd 










Rout J n€S T-^i n in 1 z& 

29 22 21 06 
InterruotiOns; -OJ 54 32 07 -01 26 -27 25 


03 

-63 r7 32 


il 
40 05 


13 IB 20 -07 
^ -II '35 *2 29 16 19 -05 




Room Run* "Auto- 










natlc^liy" 










Htgh Inference ratings on 13*polnt scalos (first 3 variables) 


or 5-polnt 


\gre<^nt data reflect percent agreement withtn 2 


polrts 


Scales (alt otner variables) irode by t%io observers who r^ad each observed 


on the 


first 3 variables and within 1 ^Int oa al 1 


other 


the teac^er, averaged across teachers. 




vartabi 


OS bv tvo rat«rs who each had observed the t*acher. 


1972 data wer« divided betw«er^ Title t (n«f3} and Dor^-T<tle f 


(n*l8) schools; 








P''3 '^ta were divided Fnto Loiv SE5 (n>l3) and High 5ES (n*l5) sets by splitting 








at the median on school S£S scores obtained from the school d 


Istrlct. In each 








data set, th^# £ for the total ^roop Is oft top, the r for TItl 


» I/Low SES at 








lower left, aao th« £ for non-Title \/H\ciX\ SES at lower rfght 


* Correlations 








underlined oftce are stetlstlcally significant at ^£.10} correlations underlined 








tv'ce are statistic ^1 IV significant at p< X5* 

• 




4 







ERIC 



TadU 4, Correlations betwoer^ Percentage fstlrate Variables' and ReslduaT Gelr^ Scores 
tor Totat Group, TItte I and Non-Tltte t Schools For Year I it$12> and fqr 
Total Gronpf tjow and Htgh SES Schools for Year 2 (declral points omitted),* 



^of6 tfofd DIs- Readth^ Arlth. ArlTh. Ratef 

Knot^leOge crlailnatlofk Ctwputo* Reaso<»ln9 Agreo- 

tlon ntent 

P^rccnt^oo EstJTOte Variables- <'^»22-3l) (a-22*3l) (a-22-31) (f>*22-3l). (n=l5r22) 



Totat TotBl Total Total Total 

Tl NT Tl WT Tl NT Tl HI 11 NT 



A* Tir-e Utilliatlon 

I* 1> Total Trme Structured -09 



Teacher 
2. *i Structured Tline In 

targvage ^rts 
3- t Structured Tjine Jn 

?^arh 

^* i Structured Tine In 
Art 

S« ' Structured Time In 

Srol I ing 
6* !; Structured TJr»e In 

"caC ! nn Groups 
T* ' Structurod Tiirte In 

Social StuCtes 



-04 



24 



30 



-01 



*05 



09 



-30 



-21 



-IG 



W -J9 Id 03 -10 *43 -09 -30 —02 -20 



-08 



02 



03 



17 



-50 1 4 -34 07 -26 17 - ( 5 1 5 -06 2 1 



05 



56 



13 25 -10 -08 2r 



32 25 
25~44 36 29 



t2 



43 



25 



45 



*04 39 -25 24 -09"^ 07 34 42"46 



to 



tlO 



-13 



-21 



09 -09 -08 15 -21 *i;i n -36 01 -30 



-16 -09 -22 -05 -33 

38 -33 54 -34 39 -40 52 -42 39 -43 



09 



04 



01 



01 



-05 '10 10 01 26 -09 -43 14 -59 05 



¥or4 Word Die- Reading Arlth. Arlth, Rater 

Knowledge Crleiin^fon Compute- Reasoning Agree- 

tlor^ re^^t 

(n«28) (n«2d) (ft-28) (n=2&) (n'23) 



Tota I Tote I Tote | Tota I Tote I 
LH LK LH Lh LH 



-07 07 -08 -10 -03 

00 -06 ■ Dl 21 -31 00 -17 00 01 -U7 



-16 -06 -ifi -65 

M -27 24 -21 -3t -45 -19 ^25 -4^^m 



-25 -34 -08 16 -03 

-27 -19 -37 -29 -19 -II t5 16 -15 04 



)3 to 35 17 21 

-01 32 02 22 25 30 02 3l 02 38 



-02 
08 -21 



-07 
-25 -02 



-t3 
01 -35 



04 
*I4 13 



-23 -42 
-3a -09 -4<r-38 



-04 

Od 03 



24 

n 43 



.45 



16 
44 32 



-t7 -08 -04 -05 -26 

OJ -23 28 -23 -02 -i4 44 -4fi 22 -37 



ERLC 



Tat)l« 4. (Cont'd) 



Word Word Dis* RtodtflQ Arlth. Artth. Rotor 

Knowl^dgo crimination Conpiit«* Reasoning Agr^e- 

tlon ment 

(rt=:72.il) <o=22-5r) <n'22-31) in^22'l\) (n* 1 5-22) 



Total Total Total Total Total ^ 0 H 
11 NT Tl Hi Tl NT Tl NT Tl NT o n o 

tort 
n « 



\ 



d. f Striict^tred Tftna In 

09 03 *05 -01 J 2 

Trans Trlons -02 16 -06 13 -24 06 -J 5 11 29 U 

9. i Structured Time In 

-09 *-l4 -03 02 -17 

Morolng Routlna 02 -13 -26 -06 13 -09 32 -i9 26 -27 

rO. i Structured Time In 

-09 -03 -25 -29 -12 

Special Activities -03 -08 02 04 -19 -23 ^ -02 *46 -06 , 

B. r^tnoos us«d to Call for Attention 

1. Says 'iothlng^ Malts 

19 29 25 -09 -03 

For Quret -05 27 22 26 *27 -45 17 ^ 07 21 16 15 

2. Raps Dask Lightly^ 

05 06 15 ZO 22 

Uses Normal voice -35 31 -07 26 27 (3 16 26 -05 25 I 16 35 

3. GlmmTCk ( 1 tght f tlck^ 

+25 ' -10 -29 -20 -J 7 

/bell, CMCker) -36 *- -22 — ::46^ -34 — -^9 5 8 39 

4. Rdfses ^olce Over 

-14 -26 -16 08 14 

the Din -25 -06 -32 -14 -17 -J I 07 12 6S 10 22 >2 6 

5- f^lses Vofce and 

-06 -05 -06 -i4 \ -07 

Singles Out -03 -07 -07 -03 -12 -02 -17 -12 38 -12 12 23 17 

Indl vi<ii.aiS 



ERLC 



\ 



word Word DIs- Raa^lno Arlth. Arlth. Rater 

Knowledge crimination Cofhputa- ReasoniflQ Agree* 

tton o^fit 
<n-28) <n-26) <n»28) 'n=26) <n»23) 



Total Total Total Total Totai r r w 
L H L H L H L H L " ^ ^ ^ 

ten 



r6 16 -16 22 26 

-01 34 04 31 -25 10 37 00 52 '^5 

16 -to 30 -01 12 

01 3* -36 04 30 23 -17 07 -12 21 



37 31 22 03 le 

57~30 50 35 44 10 -II 14 -07 29 



17 13 24 16 -Of 

17 25 40 02 17 26 22 15 04 06 32 6 36 



-12 -25 05 07 02 

^^5-12 -12-26 23 00 II 07 -24 06 2 M 93 



-J 7 -05 -06 20 09 
19 -- -04 — 'J8 — 24 — 14 7 6 W ^ 

y 

18 M 00 01 t7 

t6 03 -12 J6 07 06 -04 -03 ^04 07 25 47 

04 03 -07 -26 p>r 

00 05 13-07 -04 *06 -35 -25 .xft -27 33 M ^1 



T«l>l« 4, (Cont'd) 



Wor4 Word 01 Rwdlng Arltii* 
Koowledg« crlmlotttloft Cottput5* 

tlon 



<f>^l5-22) 



TotftI TotsI Tot«l Toi9l 
Tl MT Tl NT Tl MT Tl MT 



03 
A2^ - 



40 ^ 



06 - 



-12 
OA _ 



02 
45 - 



2J - 



6, Shouts, BacoreS Angry, 
or Scolds Class 

7, Snouts, 3©cones Angry, 
or ScoMs Individuals 
Whispers or Speaks 
Sottly to tiearby 
Piift I Is <at f I rst> 

9, Other (Includes ony 
nethod not listed 
atov9} 

C. Estinated % ot Students 
Paying Attention 

0, '-h^r Dees the Tc^h^r Do When a Oiftd Doesn't Understand? 

1, Stops v:^iat She's Doing, 
Explains 

2, De[ayS Child then Explains 

Later 



39 



36 



10 



09 
>03 J 2 



16 

13 16 



-t5 
•32 -J6 



-12 

-19 -10 



23 
A7 -01 



-02 
01 -n 



05 
A\ -05 



23 
05 21 



-2A 
-55 '22 



29 
-66 52 



03 
-AA 17 



20 
-^r 56 



17 
42 07 



03 
-23 21 



"i5 
'58~-^A I 



It 

-A2 35 



Total B 0 n 
Tl MT o n o 
ten 

h e 

04 

32 - 5 5 421 



-02 
20 - 



10 
57 07 



07 
^25 15 



-43^-49 



5 6 4\ 



0 5 47 



3 12 31 



50 0 0 



29 It 1 



•55^46 21 16 A 



Word Word D1$^ Rwling Artth. Arlth. Rater 

Ki^l^dgo crfmtnatloft Computa* Reasof^lflQ Agrov- 

tlon fient 
<n>28} (n-2e) <n*281 <n^2e) <n*23l 



Total Toifll Toifll Total Tot^t o o fj 



IH LH IH LH IH 



o n o 
ten 
h e 



03 



-30 



■12 -22 -2S 24 - 20 - 38 i9 -^5 3ii -24 |4 4 ''6 



-18 -02 -70 -16 03 

\0 -17 -3a t6 08 -30 12 -26 ^0 -03 9 71 



-25 -08 -02 -14 -27 

- -Oa — 16 — r7: - 19 - -II 5 5 93 



-02 



-16 



-06 



to 



1 6 ICQ 



Zb 19 26 

29 35 46 '02 OS SL 



14 -03 
-04 37 -31 16 54 0 0 



03 



16 



13 



-0? 



40 -42 42 -17 45 02 33 -10 3J -33 42 12 12 



oa 



H6 



20 



31 



-60 -35 -03 - -26 16 -29 48 -47 60 3; ffl 2P 



ERLC 



Table 4, (Cont'dl 



Vtord Word DIs* Readrng At lin. Arrth* Rdt«r 1 Word Word Ors- R«ad1(^ Arlth* Arlth. Rftt«r 

Ci^uto- Roatonlng Agroe* KncMl^^g^ crtmlnatton 



KnoMledgs crimination 

tlon 

Cr*52-3I) Cn=22-3I) {n=22-3l) (^'22-31) [n'15-72) 



3^ Delays, but thdrt Tails 
to Tot tow up 

4. Asks Another ChMd to 
Explain 

5. Scolds Cht Id for Mot 
Understanding 
Encourages CMtd but 
GJvei^^o Help 

7. Refuses Help (^'you're 

<^Ti your Own/*) 
8* Serfds Ch* Id to ATd'^ 

or 0■^^er Adu 1 1 
5* Otner (ircludos any 

rethod net 1 tsted 



ERIC 



Total 
1\ HT 



Total 
Tt NT 



Total 
Tl Nt 



Total 
Tl ffT 



Total 
Tl fST 



-^20 -t5 08 

^ -31 — 'Z2 — -00 



22 -05 
r6 — -04 



D 0 rj 
o n o 
ten 
h 6 



-23 -13 -15 05 03 

-30 -20 -23 -07 03 -20 33 -II 20 02 3 10 Zi 



17 4J 21 03 II 

58 -02 59 27 f7 18 06 01 83 03 8 22 K 



-01 -13 06 16 03 

26 - -05 ^ 47 - 33 — 03 ^ 3 10 27 



3 f4 23 



08 -03 04 22 16 

51 -13 10 -04 35 -08 26 25 21 |5 2 tj 25 



0 2 53 



— -08 30 25 02 18 0 4 IC 



Computa- Reasoning Agree* 
tlon ment 
(nr2Q> (n«2a) (n*28> (r=2Q> (n^23> 



Total 
L H 



Total 
L H 



Total 
L H 



Total 
L M 



To til 
L H 



BON 
o n o 
ten 
h e 



-02 -04 -04 14 tS 

-OG -05 -20 05 'if -IJ J9 07 25 10 10 7 81 



00 -07 00 -15 -25 

04 Oi -10-02 -36 13 ^ 13 ^-15 H 25 55 



-02 04 07 06 26 

-58 30 -45 55 05 12 22 -13 43 20 4 16 84 



26 -O4 -rO^ 17 

-0052 1223 -70 24 -39 24 -4342 8 22 70 



-OB -06 -16 -06 14 

-13-16 -37 30 -11-^6 13 -43 36 -11 3 11 91 



12 16 -03 -10 Oi 

,06 — 02 — -14 — -32 — -57 — 0 10 98 



0 r 107 



Table A, (Cont'd) 



^ ^^^^ Raadlng Arltf>. 

(a=22'3l) (n=22-3r) {!i^22~3)) 



Arlth. Rattr 

Aw son t Agre^ 
ment 

<n-r5"22) 



^' Tl NT T( MT Tl MT 



Te«ch«r Goes to ChUd's 

Oesk to GIv© ^^«lp, 
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Table 4, <Cont*d> 



word Word pfs- Reading Arlth, Arlth* Re^+er 

Ki^ledge crimination Computa- Roa^nlng Agroo* 

tlon nwnt 

<n'3n <n'3il (ft"3n <n«3l) <t'22} 

Toto I Tota ; Totd I Tota I Tota I 

Tl NT Tl NT Tl NT Tl NT Tf NT 



Rat«r aor««mftnt 4ata rotl^ct cotegory usage by observers. The *'Both" column 
'Inijfcates the number ot times th^t both refers checked the category In reting 
a teacher; the "One" colutnn Indicates the number ot tln«s that ofte rater 
checked an<J the other didn't; the "Hone" column Indicates the number of times 
that neither rater used the category In rating a teacher, fto agreement data 
appear for time utilization scores because these were comptited directly from 
observation sheets, and agreement was neerty perfect* Differences In totals 
so<netlmes occur In the 1972 <tota because raters were not always able to 
estlmare with any confidence* 



Word Word Ofs- Reading 
Knowledge crimination 
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(n«2d> tn>23> 
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LH LH LH LH LH 



Table 5. Correlations between Lesson Presentation Varia'bles and Residual Gain Scores 
on the f'atropo! itan Achievement Test (avcraoed across four years) for Total 
Group in Year 1 (1972) and for Total Croup, Low and i'.iqh SES Schools in 
Year 7. (1973) (dociral points omitted). ^ 
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TabiG 5. Continued 
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Year I 
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\\. A/V Aids 38 53 26 30 45 
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•4. Groups 18 35 10 00 -13 
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Table 5. Continuod 
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In Year 1, these variables were neasured with a tow Inference system in the classrooms of 10 teachers, so that data 
are available only for the Total Group. In Year 2, these variables wGre assessed with a hi gh*i n f er©nc6 ra 1 1 na 
system so data are avaitablp for Total nrour^ (the ton centered coefficient), Low SES (the lower left coefficient), 
and Hiqh SCS (the lower right coefficient), 

Probabi lity values arcs indicated by asterisks* > *10 where none appear; .10 > ,C5 where one asterisk aooears; 
and n_< *f^5 where two asterisks appear. 

Rater aQreement, within one Point on the five Point scale, for the second year high inference ratinn system 
ranned fron 5p to l^^"* with a nean anreemcnt of 00*^* 



Tabtd ^. Correlations Dotwooa Teacher ProCDs3 Variables ^ron tho ExpanjiSd Broohy-Cooi O/adIc Obsorvatlofial System %n<i Stu-^ent ftesl<?ual Gain Scores 
(Averaged across Four Years) on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Separatefy by yearslJ 
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I* Student IfiltratoJ Ouesttons (SIO's) 



76. i SIQ'f Irrelevant 



02 



1 1 



03 -37 23 oa 

-37 -~ 07 ^ -05 09 



77* i SlQ*$ CeMed Out 



iO 04 03 -00 16 

20 - - 27 * 17 - - 05 «^ 26 

to n -10 -23 -15 

- 05 . , 14 --07 - ^-22 - - -21 



ERIC 



Whole Class 
Interaction^ Afternoons 



WD 



AC 



AR 



iO 
26 



OS 22 

.26 ^ - 2i 



14 15 

33 36 



07 



50 



07 -09 -16 -2? 
04 - 57 — la -- 15 - 



25 35 22 06 I J 

-10 29 -08 ^-17 24 -M 13-46 18 

19 15 oa oa -03 

17 2a 22 J7 09 05 35 -06 34 -10 



05 '10 -22 05 J 8 

-29 20 -27 10 -43 -05 -JO 19 — 18 



-06 -07 



12 



10 



15 



-18 -26 -M 03 -06 

,--50 _-3l ^ -25 -i6 — -14 

Of 09 00 -04 01 

42 -22 20 04 3a -04 1 4 -19 30 -15 



Read I no ^rc-ups 



WK WO 



-14 -2^ -^0 03 Oi 

-33 -01 09 -?l 06 -01 05 -49 09 

09 08 -16 -05 -04 

43 -46 20 -:7 3t -39 14 -55 03 -13 



J 4 13 -oa 0^ 20 

07 13 -22 17 -2'> -10 -21 2? lO 23 

4i 17 17 13 35 

44~41 34 09 -16 2a 15 21 27 41 



17 13 37 37 

16 07 — 79 - 56 — 



^17 



-15 -22 



-22 



44 



•28 



09 10 17 
-02 04 16 



20 22 
_ 06 — 26 



*07 05 -22 -21 -16 
--14 - 05 -17 .^-25 — -24 



Wholo Class 1 
Process Varrablds Jrtteractlon, ftorrtln-iflt 


who!o Class 

Irttori^tlort, Afterocxjrts 




MK m R AC AR 


WK WD R AC AR 


MK KD R AC Ar^ 


78. Prals« of Question after — 


— — — — - 


— — — — — " " — " — 


79. Criticism of OuOstloQ — — — 




— — — — — 


80. i Refavant $|Q GIvan 
fk> Faadtack 




- - — — 


fij. 1 Rdlavant SIQ*s Dalavad — — - — — 


*25 -21 -Of -03 


— — — — — 


B2. t Relevant SlO'a ^*Ot 25 23 . 20 04 2\ 
'Accepted *- — _ — — — ^ ^ _ — 


-r6 -OJ *27 -17 -19 
32 - -15 31 — -35 29 





ERIC 







Whole Class 
Interaction^ Mornlnqs 




Whoto Cte$$ 
Ifitcr^ctlort* Aftorfx>on$ 


ReeicJJ Croups 




WK 


WO R 


AC 


AR 


WK 


WO R 


AC 


AH 


h'K 


WO 




A'; 


#' 


Brief Feedt)ack 


20 


14 06 
-P P 25 -06 00 


25 
15 29 


35 
03 42 


-13 

22 


•17 -13 

13 25 


15 

05 


17 
~ 13 


60 


— ^ 


2L 

— 77 








12 

oa 08 


05 14 
IP -06 ^ 05 


43 


12 


20 
-45 42 


23 30 
-58 51^-06 5± 


15 

-43 44 


29 

-83 ^ 


24 
53 ] P 


-00 
06 -iS 


07 

'20 JO 


-50 
-36 -22 


-14 

-56 27 


84. i Relevant Sl<^;$ Given 
Long Fee^bftCk 


-30 
56 


-23 -13 
— ^ — -22 


34 


-30 
— 345, 


25 

— 2i 


34 32 
— 24 — 27 


16 
— 18 


09 
- 05 


-34 
-37 -47 


-3T^66 


-32 
29 ^ 


-P5 

la -47 


49 




-01 
-26 12 


06 -14 -26 
-19 26 rfil -05 ^50 


09 


02 * 
03 04 


*03 -21 
36 -12 28 -3* 


08 
6^ -12 


03 

21-^ 


-25 
-41 -21 


06 
16 -09 


-04 

14 -07 


5g~54 


33 

7£ OO 






























8$. i Relevant SIQ's Redt- 
r«cted to Cld$$ 


- — 






- — 




















86. Behavrorel Prsl5« of 
Relevant SIO 


— 






— 




- — 


— 


- — , 










— — 


87. Behavioral Criticism of 
Rdtevdnt SlO 








— 

















































ERIC 



Procoss VdrUOUs Interaction, Horn^ftf,; 


Mt^lo Class 
Interaction^ Afternoons 


Reading vrouPS 


WK WD n AC AR 


UK VID n AC AR 


WK V*0 R AC a:i 


68. OehavToral Warning dttor — — — — 
Relevant SID _ . _ — ^ . 


— ^ __ _ _ — 




«fter Irrelevd^tt SlQ - " 


— — — — 


— — — _ — 


i Irrelevant SlQ Given 

Mo Teedback — — ^ — ^ — 






9K i Irrelennt SlQ - — — 

Del^ved ^ ^ - — - — 






^2* i Irrelevant SlQ Given 44 12 36 20 31 
Brief Teedbdck ^ _ 

0 


-33 ' -33 -37 18 -^i 
-40 ^4 -31 -38 17 2^ ^ -^fi — "-^2 


35 '35 47 33 62 
-52 -81 32 21 61 



WMIe Class 

Process Vdrldbles Lnterdctlon^ MDrnlnr)S 


Whole Class 
Intora^tlon^ Afterfv:K^ns 


Rca<J(r>9 Groups 


UK WO R AC AR 


WIC WO i\ AC Afi 


\t< ^ P. AO t * 


93, t trrdlevant SlQ Given — 

Feedback — ^ _ ^ ^ ^ — - — 






94, i Irrelevant 5lQ Nat -43 03 -27 -36 -42 
Accepted — — — - — — — 


-35 -31 ^ -32 -46 


— — _ ^ - 


95, i Irrelevant SlQ Rd- 










— 


97, Behavioral warning 







erJc 







Whole Class 






Hhofe Class 














''locoss VerUbles 




LnterBCtlOn, tiarnlngs 






interaction. Afternoons 






Readlrq Groups 








WO 


R 


AC 






WO 


R 


AC 


AR 


VfK 


WO 


R 


AC 


t* ' 


M, Studoftt Initiated Public Interactions 






























98, StuJcnt Initiated Com- 




-13 




-20 


-21 


12 


-04 


25 


08 


18 


-12 


-JO 


-00 


03 


06 


n^ents and Questions/. 


-07 


-19 -17 


04 -}9 


23 -42 


58 -31 


09 09 


-04 -II 


-02 25 


09 08 


66 \6 


00 -19 


03 -19 


12 -OB 


27 -14 


5'j 01 


Totd 1 Response Oppor— 
















-29 




-07 




27 




35 




tun 1 1 1 95 


-26 


-02 


-24 


-17 


-10 


-22 


02 


-16 


Ot 


[3 


26 




-07 -17 


04 -05 


37 -4^ 


33 -47 


40 -26 


r9 -30 


27 -02 


OB -36 


36 -3: 


06 -06 


-J4 22 




34 10 




44 14 


Student Inlt1af4d Coniwnt5 


<$IC'S> 






























99. % SIC>s Relevant 


00 


-07 


20 


t7 


-04 


-20 




-19 


-24 


-19 


04 


n 


-07 


^04 


-07 


69 *IQ 


40 -30 


70 04 


69 -09 


74 ^22 


-33 -JB 


-1 1 ^ 


-3r -15 


-31 -20 


-34 -19 


07 05 


31 10 


36 -25 


-25 06 


OB 




09 


15 


19 


35 


58 


26 


22 


13 


r2 


13 


01 


23 


00 


-OS 


-10 




-^0 ia 


-07 40 


-38 4fi 


01 ^ 


IB*^ 












-32 29 


02 44 


-66 17 


22 -54 


29 -19 


100. i SIC*s CaM«d Out. 


13 


-18 


23 


33 






-26 


-20 


-25 


-19 


-05 


-22 


-00 




29 


- 25 


_ 02 


- ii 


- 36 




-21 -33 


-06 -30 


II -2D 


-27 -24 


-17 -21 


— -03 


— -06 


12 


— 15 


— 33 




-n 


05 


-27 


-n 


-24 


-22 


-27 


-32 


-19 


-IB 


17 


06 


19 


-OB 


iB 






-15 06 


-19 


-2B -45 


-2B -2B 


-49 -28 


-37 -37 


-il-24 


-64 -1 J 


-46 -29 


-26 31 


-49 19 


21 30 


-26 -01 


-29 22 






— 


- 






-12 


-15 


/ -15 


02 


05 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


after Relevant SJC 












, ^ — 








— — 


- 








— — 






— 


— 


— 


— 


-16 


-23 




-06 


-20 


10 

— 04 


-10 
— -17 


1 1 

— 08 


-25 
— -37 


-2B 
- -24 


102. % ?«[6v4nt SlC's GIveft 


20 






I A 
1 ** 


34 


14 




xv 


03 


-01 


02 


1 4 




;4 


19 


No Feedback 


— 27 


- 34 


— 22 


— 21 


- 36 


17 


- -06 


^ 21 


01 


- -03 














-13 


-20 


-03 


04 


1 6 




04 


-04 


-to 




-Id 


02 


-13 


19 
















-S ' 




-a — 






-25 - 


-20 — 


05 — 


45 — 


25 - 



































ERIC 



103. % Psievant SIC*5 Oelav^^J 



104. t Rdlevdnt SIC^s tk^ 
Accepted 



105. ( R«l«vant SIC*s 
Accepted 



106. % ReUvant SIC^s l<nte- 
9iat6d (nto Discussion 
Topfc 



107. % Relevant SIC*s KMch 
Cause t ShJft In JopIc 



ERIC 



Whole Class 
^nt©octlon, ttorn n<;S 


Whole Class 
Interaction^ Afternoons 


Reedin<3 Groups 


KK WO R AC 


WK WD R AC AR 


h'K WO R AC 




-13 -03 05 17 02 




-17 02 -05 -26 -32 
— -22 _ - 01 _ -16 _ -iZ „ 37 

24 16 17 -01 26 
10 30 '02 51 -16 44 -29 22 -14 39 


16 24 23 23 21 
15 57 _ jO 16 29 

-03 -03 oe 14 26 
-26 1 2 -4 1 24 29 -01 29 05 56 19 


08 07 yj 24 23 
_ 03 — 15 — 32 _ 17 ^ 29 

18 21 oe -II 25 
•28 39 -37 42 04 12 -22 -05 39 22 


1 1 -01 05 19 
V -02 37 -12 50 -04 55 26 93 12 

-12 -03 -06 12 -04 
-12 -02 25 -12 -04 -13 25 tO 41 -04 


-09 -n -22 -23 -iH 
06 -20 08 -28 -19 -32 -54 -17 -51 -JS 

20 04-06 -07 -to 
66 00 75 -32 02 -OS -03 -H -30 -05 


-20 -20 -21 -44 -39 
-A\ -*4 -II -34 -18 -31 -6f^36 — -61 

-26 -24 -21 '16 -Jt 
39 '65 -61 -02 -57 -25 -12 -22 -40 




-21 -15 03 -10 07 
06 03 18 — 24 — 22 

-to -22 01 -16 -35 
19 -23 -12 -27 21 -06 09 -30 -25 -39 


-04 03 01 00 16 
-07 04v-v 27 -05 47 -|5 17 04 61 12 

03 -16 23 06 -*4 
19 12 10 -14 22 20 43 02 10 -II 


3i 21 02 -01 II 
65 23 39 16 -03 16 -16 15 — l6 

U 00 -16 -06 -OB 
25 00 19 -22 -08 -12 '04 '10 -54 00 






-19 -27 -09 26 -01 



Wholo Claos 

Process Variables Interaction, Mornings 


Whole Class 
Interaction, Afternoons 


Roarflrg Groups 


WK WO R AC AP 


WK WD R ' AC AR 


WK WO R AC 


106, BehovlorttI Praise after 

Relevant SIC's - — — — — — 




— 


109, fiehavUral Criticism — — — ^ _ 
after Relevant SlC*s — __ 

** _, _ 


— — — — — 


— — — — ~ 


110, Behavioral warning — _ — — 
after Relevant StC*s _ _ — — — 


— — ^ 


27 M 46 ^ 


III, Pra I se of Cotment after — — — — — 
Irrelevant StC*s — — — — — — — ~- 






112, t Irrelevant SlC*s — — — — 

Given No Feedback — , - ^ _ 


-01 -13 -26 00 12 
39 ^53 53 26 35 


-36 -04 17 19 -24 
-30 25 03 — 07 ^ 23 - 



ERIC 



Whoto Cl&ss 

procoss ViirlabJos J ntorcict ion* Wornlnqs 


Whole Class 
Intornctlon* Afternoons 




WK WD R AC AR 


WK WD R AC AR 


WO R AC 


113. % Irrelevant SIC*s ~ — — — - 
Delayed — ^ 


— — — — — 


— — — — — ^ — 


114. 1 Irrelevant $lC*s 09 19 -10 -32 -41 
hot Accepted _ ~ _ — — — — — 


34 36 55 37 45 
--37 --37 -^46, 36 — 47 


27 33 21 42 25 


1)5. J irrelevant $lC*» 07 07 01 01 
Accepted 21 - * 25 --I8 --02 — 14 


-18 -12 -16 -22 -23 
10 02 16 26 28 

-20 -24 -37 06 25 


*20 -10 *07 -03 03 

46 17 -(7 -36 -05 
48 46 4| -20 00 -30 -34 -40 -4 5 43 


116. t irrelevant $IC*s Inte- ~ - - - - 
Topic 






117* % Irrelevant SIC*3 Which - ^ - - - 







tnteraetlon* Morn*nc;s 



WD 



AC 



AR 



1)8. DehavlorAl PrAlsd after 
Irrelevant Slc*$ 



119. Beh&vtorel, CrItlclSfn 
aftor Irrelevant SIC's 



120. Behavioral warning 

after Irrelevant SIC*$ 



0. Self dnd Opinion Questions 



I2L 



SeJt Ouestlons/Procesi -19 03_ 

+ pro(Jw:t + Choice -zf^ -29 -17 -jT^g -25 -37 



-18 

52 -25 



Questions 



II 13 08 17 09 

04 06 03 21 47 -09 42 -29 54 -28 



122. i Self Questions Which 
Were Sut>Ject-Matt»r 
Related 



00 05 -02 -02 -08 

47 -23 42 -to ^ -14 25 -20 28 -20 



ERLC 



Whole Clf*S3 
Intoractlon,. Afiernoons 



WK 



WO 



AC 



AR 



-09 -28 -08 -17 -01 

-39 -05 -45 -28 -45 -02 -41 -08 15 -03 

10 ^ TO 00 -08 -02 

32 04 14 10 34 -I I 08 -17 *03 00 



31 26 35 12 -01 

40 10 ^ 06 28 40 22 05 27 -09 



RcaOTng Groups 



WK 



WO 



AC 



AR 



03 -14 -10 -01 12 

18 -02 22 -35 -10 -07 -10 08 62 04 

-12 08 00 23 11 

-22 01 01 37 22-16 39-41 50-37 



-i6 -29 -12 01 06 

-07 -20 -44 -19 22 -30 -10 13 -15 13 



Wt^ole Class 

Prccoss VarlaOJos intoractlo/if Morr>lrtqs 


Whol« Class 
Intorevtlon, Aftarnoor>s 


Readfnq GrouDs 


WK WO ft AC Art 


WK WO K AC AR 


WK WD R AC 


i SeJt 0'^€Stlc7ns Ablated 

-06 n m OA 03 

-la or -32 44 -16 (5 -13 18 16 04 


05 16 27 22 16 
04 07 -01 25 61 17 30 t8 17 19 


-32 '\7 -30 -3a -39 
-33 -35 -14 -22 -50 -2l -41 -38 07 -^2 


DPlnlcn Ouestlons/Pro- 26 ^ -03 -04 -10 

cess ♦ Product + ^ 21 - 20 - -II 07 ^ -M 

Choice Ouestlons 

-13 -04 -02 18 iO 
-33 -13 -16 -03 27 -25 47 -.^9 46 -39 


-26 -49 -36 -22 -34 
- -29 - -22 — *36 

-02 02 -II 'OA 05 
\& -05 09 03 \3 -IB 03 -05 00 r4 


-13 -14 -18 -22 -17 
09 -23 13 -30 -09 -24 -II -32 58 -32 

-19 09 -09 (6 U 
-31 -2J 03 16 15 -22 37 -42 39 -43 


i ODlnion Questions ' 






i Opinion Questions — ^ - - — 


-20 -13 -12 -17 00 
30 -13 17-06 21 -13 -25 -01 -37 16 


20 02 -06 -05 -07 
7^-23 - ^ - 07 • -20 * 


i of CPInlon Ow«stlons 
Critrclzed 

_ if"" 







ERIC 



PrCMToss Variables 



I28« ( OplAlo/) Questions 
Given No Feedbdck 



429. ( OPUlon Oi^esttons 
Followed by Teacher 
Disagreement 



150* ( Student Opinions 
Accepted 



131. ( Student Qoinions 
Intearated Jnto 
Discussion Topic 



P* Private Dyedlc Contacts 

I3Z. ( Private Contacts 
Stu(lt>nt Initiated 



Vfhote Cidss 
Interaction* Mornlnqs 



WD 



Whole Class 
Interaction* Afternoons 



AC 



AR 



08 25 06 H 09 

-09 - 08 ^14 ^04 ^06 



20 00 20 12 -06 

00 21 -15 04 16 21 04 09 -07 -12 



12 -10 J5 06 27 

4i 06 04 *|5 'i7 22 -OJ 09 35 26 

08 09 04 05 17 

-07 i6 02 14 -iO 12 -20 24 -23 3J 



WK 



WD 



AC 



AR 



14 t2 *02 -20 -18 
- -04 - 12 06 - -21 - -27 



-oy -hOF -4-% 
^ *05 — -39 ^ 16 — -12 35 



21 -00 27 32 20 

n 29 -ZS II -01 4^ 40 26 21 24 

28 25 08 15 

04 39 3g~40 "09 34 02 M 09 18 



Readfno TrOuPS 



WK 



wD 



AC 



32 44 62 23 37 



-21 *39 tia. -27 -33 



00 04 to 14 06 

09 -24 16 -36 J 7 00 20 -18 42 -35 



32 4£^ 26 ^ 38 

21 37 -0^^ 19 28 31 37 — 39 

-46 -03 -22 -10 -J2 

.4^43 -20 12 -23 -26 -04 -20 31 -38 



Whole Cless ' 
Process V9rtat>l<^s interaction, Mom'n(.:s 


Whole Class 
Interaction, Afternoons 


RcoJInO Croups 


WK WD R AC AR 


WK WD R AC AR 


WK WD r? AC AF< 


Ml, Stvidant (Vitiated work -17 -25 -13 01 -19 
Contacts Involving Prelse -57 - 09 -62, -t5 -09, -05 -t6 07 -26 -20 

-44 ' -30 -49 -57 -71 
2T^ -03 -43 -Of^^ -lf^ 'M^U 


-14 -06 -03 24 ^ 05 
15 -30 20 -24 25 -IB 40 l2 53 -03 

00 04 -07 00 -lO 
10 -20 15 -19 02 -OB OB -10 -26 -12 


-24 -04 -07 -27 -^9 

02 -09 -06 -OA -03 
-iO OB -04 -03 -08 \0 -17 39 -15 


134, Stvident Initiated Work 12 04 22 19 27 
Contacts Involving 13 13 11 04 22 25 -11 33 -23 36 
Criticism 

II Ji OR 27 
-21 5a ?2 OrT^-31 25 -20 40 


09 01 13 16 18 
30 04 05 10 36 12 30 04 69 15 

17 -13 IB 13 25 
-31 39 -52 06 2B 15 -22 50 -03 32 


17 JO 42 OB 40 
-64 59 -7^ 39 -35^"^ -34 33 -24 ^4 


135. t of private work Con- 09 01 20 23 35 
tacts Student -03 10 -14 00 -20 2B 01 34 70 33 
tnlf leted " 

22 OJ -01 -IB -21 
44 24 Oe 07 OB -12 -2B -06 -43 -04 


-01 03 04 26 10 
II -06 — 03 27 -06 31 05 61 03 

-01 -15 02 15 00 
42 -21 29 -40 -06 03 16 17 -03 03 


06 -09 ^ 19 09 
01 OB -15 -OB -10 Ifc 02 25 — 11 

-10 07 -09 -05 06 
-15 -02 -06 34 -35 00 -20 26 16 07 


136, i Student Initiated -26 04 -2B rH. ^ 
' Coivtactf Delayed -»3 -35 -24 03 -29 -33 -37 -6r54 

-22 00 -13 -06 01 
-04 -37 -26 19 35 -54 34 -39 41 -15 


-03 25 -04 -06 OB 
-45 - 3 -19 26 01 -IB -05 -M 50 07 

-23 -15 -14 2B IB 
-14 -29 04 -30 3* -42 ^ 00 53 15 


J2_ 62 27 21 41 
42 J~12 — 36 35 — 46 

36 4B 36 22 47 
-04 ^ l^n^L 00 5i 35 II 5T^ 17 


137, S Student Initiated 1^ 05 21 27 ^Jl 
Contacts Giver. Brief "'^ 2B -34 IB -29 35 13 45 
Feedback 

07 -01 -06 -50 -2B 
11 26 05 10 -IB -12 -55 -27 -13 -25 


-03 -02 ^ 11 2B 19 
-U 02 -14 06 02 20 47 IB 15 21 

-04 -14 02 01 -16 
44 -IB 36 -33 -24 05 03 02 02 -17 


20 -09 29 22 
09 23 -27 -03 15 ^ 30 30 — 22 

-23 -16 -10 -04 -OB 
-29 -14 -2B 00 -34 -10 -20 16 1? -30 

A 



1«ftK>)e Class 

Proccs-i V^^rlatlos Interaction, Mornings 


Whole ClbSS 
Intor^jttlon. Afternoons 


Reading Groups 


WK WO R AC AR 


WK WD R AC AR 


UK hO R AC A' 


13d. i Student inltldtad ^15 -16 03 -01 -16 
Contacts Given Loftg 39 -33 41 -A7 2\ -09 40 -20 Si -26 
Feedteck ^ 

22 05 05 08 00 
36 II 13 *04 10 03 -09 25 -^2 18 


04 -0-1 -ro -03^ -19 
41 -12 23 -22 35 -33 11 -13 69 -35 

00 -oa "03 12 05 
27 -30 14 -37 09 -09 OB 16 -l9 17 


-38 -29 -32 -JC -43 
-03 -53 27 '51 -26 -35 -37 -31 46 

02 17 -21 -09 02 
26 -36 37 -08 -14 -23 -13 ( 4 -04 07 


139* i Student .inftloted -JL --^ 'M. "-^ 
Contect^ irvolvinn -06""^ -02 -35 -04^^ -06 -57 
Personal Concerns 

-09 09 03 22 22 
-38 -03 -09 IB -07 23 37 02 44 -01 


-17 -15 -r3 -23 -OS 
-45 -00 -21 -04 -10 -10 -39 -05 -67 08 

-20 -12 -26 -19 -II 
-36 -23 -26 -10 02 -J8 -09 -32 08 -29 


-26 03 -34 -33 -19 
-r6 -25 -19 04 -02 -42 09 -34 18 

12 -05 07 -12 -07 
09 19 05 -17 16 03 01 -39 00 -13 


f4a. ? student initiated 20 ^2 ^5 
Ronue^ls Granted 02 5^ 37 4£ 21 33 -05 5^ 27^6 


12 -14 07 or -14 
-05 16 -03 -21 ^37 21 -21 14 -56 -09 


-Ol 04 -04 -00 -20 
-16 -02 -46 12 -26 -01 27 -07 22 


141, H Student initiated -17 -22 -15 -27 -47 

Re<5i:eftts Delayed 33 -33 06 -46 02 -30 25 -4^ 54 ^ 

-36 04 -29 -20 -II 
-24 -42 -26 19 29 -^6 4) -5i 49 -24 


-to 07 01 06 26 
-4B 04 -22 25 07 -03 -H 22 66 24 

-10 -01 02 09 06 
-08 -04 -03 07 43 -(6 ^ -24 50 05 


23 26 Oa 03 39 
60 17 ^ II 03 \6 '21 29 — 44 

IB 29 23 26 37 
-02 39 Z3 35 16 35 49 -05 £i 26 


l42, % Student Initiated -22 -23 -16 -01 -08 
Re^^uasts Not Granted 07 -J4 -43 -15 -09 -24 3$ -23 26 -II 

ERLC 


00 II -04 03 16 
31 -10 16 16 26 -14 22 -12 46 13 


-31 ^ -15 -02 03 
-61 -26 -40 -43 29 -22 jfej -06 — 08 



Vthoie Class ' 
Proroqs Variables interaction/ Mornlnas 


Whole Class 
Interaction/ Afternoons 


Rpadl ng i^roups 


WK WO R AC AR 


WK WO R AC Afl 


UK lr;Ci R AC 


143. i Student Initiated 
Contacts which are 
Porsonal Cxporionco 

Shjrififi -o;> rr oe 2\ r6 

-21 03 ^5 -06 21 07 ^ -30 36 -J 1 


-07 10 -02 04 05 
-13 -00 18 -09 21 -17 30 -40 25 -16 


19 10 la 05 07 
27 03 19 -06 43 -14 14 -16 lO 


N4. Prlvi)to WorK Contacts/ ili -J6 -13 -06 -15 
Prfvafe work Contacts + -Or -37 -f$"^ -04 -If 33 -22 57 -22 
PuDl Ic Posp<»ns€ 

Opportunities' J 7 2\ \1 03 -12 

38 01 33 10 50 06 15 -09 15 -22 


UtJ -UV ii* 13 £j 

13 07 14 -19 20 26 08 20 65 21 

-15 -il -03 -14 -04 
-21 -t2 -02 -17 -2i 03 -IS -11 -16 02 


- J U — 1 / U 1 It \JJ 

01 -14 -01 -24 28 -08 23 03 35 00 

-34 01 06 24 -01 
-41 -27 05 -01 13 -04 to -04 45 -35 


M5* Procedural Contacts/ ^ -20 -25 
Procedural Contacts + 06 -^-Xt^lA 07 -37 39 ^ 69 -34 
Posponse Opportunities 

20 21 21 II 15 
15 16 -01 29 4£ J8 15 05 25 04 


04 04 10 -15 06 14 -16 13 54 (9 

OQ 11 01 -14 07 
-16 07 -10 24 -26 12 -26 - 07 -09 1 2 


-05 -16 03 -22 22 -09 H -09 34 00 

-22 07 07 23 05 
-28 -17 -03 19 77 -07 44 -22 47 -34 


146* Toacher Initiated Work 0/ -oz 

Contacts/Teacher -'2 20 -23 06 06 07 -07 -5l -25 
Initiated Work ^ 

Procedure Contacts "05 02 -06 -05 -31 

21 -21 51 -33 -09 -M 14 -19 -13 -33 


10 04 25 -11 20 09 -09 04 23 -II 

-20 -24 -05 -04 - 21 
-02 -31 25 -54 08 -10 06 -12 -21 -22 


-7"^ - "^1 - 1 -09 -^4 
20 -36 37 16 -28 08 -18 -^"^ 

-17 -03 10 -04 -05 
-48 26 -01 00 -41 42 -25 33 -31 20 


147* Te.ict^er Initiated work -19 -06 -26 -17 -(4 
Contacts Involving -22 -17 -13 -12 -35 -33 -05 -08 
praise 

-16 -21 00 -16 -06 
-L3 -LO -03 -21 LI -06 -02 -18 -t8 03 


-23 -12 -2S -01 -19 

-26 -29 -20 06 -17 -JS_ 30 -^-29 -33 

-03 -02 -16 -21 -24 
45 -34 30 -24 15 -29 15 -4£ 05 -37 

1* 


il 17 23 40 31 
— 18 _ r? ^14—26 — 28 

20 03 Oi -04 19 
22 20 05 01 -21 14 -14 13 -13 42 



ERIC 



Vholo Class 

Procf;^% V^irlaOJos loToractlcn, Hornhfi-^ 


Whota Class 
Interaction, Aftornocns 




\iK \iO R AC AR 


WK WD P AC AR 


R AC Af; 


148, Tocc^or lnit;a+od Work \5 20 25 U 22 
Ccntacts involving 34 06 24 I3 -l6 34 -lO 25 12 23 
>tere Observation 

-03 -14 15 08 -03 
-13 10 -03 -18 -06 22 01 17 -18 08 


-34 05 -36 -^1 -36 
-13 -39 07 01 -30 -43 -3^-^-61 -38 

-10 -24 -12 Ofl -02 
10 -U 32 -15 -12 -14 40 -05 46 -07 


: -27 -i5 -20 -34 -65 
— -37 50 37 _ ^n76 


149, Tcd^hcr IrtftlareJ Work 06 06 14 -09 OJ 
Contacts Invo^vlfMj 1 1 03 05 02 -36 18 -36 -03 -13 02 
briof reedt>dCk 

04 10 16 19 17 
-34 32 -04 23 -16 29 17 22 19 l9 


-33 -03 -31 -32 -23 
-13 -38 -39 -01 -02 36 -50 Jl 

07 02 15 18 05 
-14 31 -18 25 Ol 21 20 19 -O^j 09 


04 -00 -16 -06 09 
-17 16 -21 17 -44 C7 -38 26 — 06 

34 39 07 29 32 ' 
23 41 20 J[9 19 J 4 46^ 19 44 29 


150, Toacner inltU+od Work -^6 -04 ^59 -46 

rcntacTs InvoUIng -26~^4i -16 -06 3^^ 3g^ 06-41 

Ol 04 -26 -26 -22 
li-35 23 -11 17 -42 -17 -34 -25 -25 


-33 -02 -34 -50 ^ 
22-^ 33 -15 2r^ -12 -il-47 

-21 -24 -ii -21 -lO 
-03 -36 -54 -12 n -35 -20 -24 -07 -|5 


-13 -02 -17 -07 -26 
21 -33 26 -27 47 -J6_ 35 -47 35 

-19 -17 05 -07 14 
-26 -13 -31 -09 -23 13 ^AB 27 -38 32 


151, X TpaChOr Inltlotecj 
Oontacrs which dr« 

ll?TV 09 06 23 29 31 
^ -16 26 10 -05 12 41 31 26 22 36 


21 40 00 -04 14 
23 37 ^™I6 -06 J2 -09 -03 21 00 


06 -10 03 07 -21 
36 -26 24 -52 ^ -20 38 -39 20 -47 


J52. Jt Te^JCher Initiated -41 -25 -41 -22 -35 
Procedural ContacTS Which -07 -11-29 -24 iS"^ 29 -39 58 -Al 

Ol 09 -12 04 09 
_ 19 05 — 07 ^ 06 -05 


-09 -03 -04 -05 20 
-33 -05 -25 02 -07 -07 -23 03 64 16 

02 08 03 -26 -12 
16 -0^ -15 19 -33 15 -45 -17 -37 -07 


27 20 02 06 21 

06 -29 19 05 05 
-Si 42 z57 -16 -09 33 02 09 -09 0$ 



Whole Clftss 

rrocoss VdrlnbfoS Interaction, tlornlnqs 


Whole Class ! 
Intora'jtton, Afternoons : 


Read 1^9 GrOuDs 


W< WO ft AC AR 


WK W£> R AC jAR 


n'D R AC ^■ 


153, % TooChor Thortks Stu- 1^ 10 -t6 -06 -05 

dflrtt tor Doing a favor 38 -06 -03 14 

Request — 

-14 ^26 -09 OB 20 
-?G -14 -33 -34 01 -J7 14 -03 39 J2 


-15 -06 01 M \il 
-04 -22 to -18 01 02 23 07 52 ' 08 

-12 -00 -OB -07 -24 
18 -28 17 -22 06 -r4 20 -?4 -03 -?9 


20 11 -C6 00 11 
43 -11 22 -15 04 -30 10 — C5 

07 04 II 10 21 
49 _ 33 — 08 — -OJ 13 


154, Teacher Thfinks StaOont ^> -^^ "11 "^5 

Following d Manc^c^einent . — — — — ^ ^ 

Request 

-12 -26 -02 -01 II 
-30 -13 -J2 -29 07 -16 01 -27 30 -4l 

0, CoffTblned Tc^chnr evaluation Statements 


-22 -14 03 -02 -t6 

-16 -05 -05 08 -19 
-21 -20 07 -21 09 -14 43 -3l 32 ^ 


la 08 \< Cl 23 
55 16 33 05 -05 l6 -10 06 -- 24 

-30 -2t -17 -U -30 
-19 -36 -02 - 27 -06 -34 36 -67 31 -50 


155, Ac.-oiric Pralse/Acddemic -02 21 ^ 34 * 
Praise + Academic -5i 23 -35 56 -18 _55_ 04 38 
Crltlcrsm 

-06 4 05 -M 05 -08 
15 -13 30 -08 -16 -16 08 06 -20 01 


-04 03 -11 07 -04 
*-l6 -03 18 -09 -21 -15 -15 20 -43 -01 

04 t8 -15 05 -09 
52 -26 6\ -12 -It -25 20 -07 05 -08 


23 14 20 22 16 
54 16 26 -13 24 09 33 25 78_ 2l 

-15 -17 - 24 02 -21 
45 40 -54 -06 -37 07 -05 -04 -27 


156, Behavioral Praise/Total 10 -04 -13 -04 -02 
Sehavlofar Contacts -08 \0 -12 -07 -38 -15 -40 02 -69 00 

-07 -13 13 -04 -06 
-09 00 32 -25 -33 18 -24 06 -35 04 


05 ^ -00 05 -06 05 
_ 06 — -01 10*^ 07 - _ 09 

-19 -54 -08 -18 -13 
-45 -05 ^4 -28 02 -^-04 -6b 00 


-20 -16 -02 or -04 
-- -22 ^--20 09 ---(3 06 


157, Behavioral v^arr^lnW ^ ^ 09 21 « 
Behavioral Karnli^s + 04 37 35 37 36 04 -19 37 35^1 
Behavioral Crltklsm 

00 -1! " -to -05 *04 
-13 05 15 -23 -30 -05 27 -21 -02 -04 


06 03 20 25 f3 
01 09 -02 07 06 29 36 18 52 iO 

00 31 04 16 -18 
09 -05 59 16 -18 M 49 -03 35 -31 


06 05 -20 *08 45 
02 09 *7 12 — 43 

-22 -09 -20 -03 -38 
-09 -31 14 -24 -51 -09 -1 1 06 -39 -40 



Procoss Vf^rloblos 



R. OlsclPlIno Qfld Control Cr rors 

156, i Ol5cl;>Hn6 COntdcts 
Involving Oao or karo 
Error 



l59, Tar'v^t £rrcr*/ToTal 
Errors 



160, Tiffing Error s/Tot«l 
Er'ort 



Overr»dCtlons/Totdl 
Error* 



:62. Nonverbal Control 
Contacts/To+a i 
Control ConTSf ts 



ERLC 



Wholo Class 
rnteractlon, Mornings 


Vihot« Cless 
Intoractlon, Aitornoons 


fteadim 'Groups 


WK t^O R AC AR 


WK WD R AC AR 




-^4 - ' -r4 -21 -23 -4( 
12-13 n -25 -09 "25 -05 -52 l^A^ 

26 05 \\ -06 09 
43^ 07 10 -02 30 04 -5*1 27 -35 36 


-f9 -01 -21 '03 13 
-na -10 -01 19 -12 -12 -07 04 02 06 

-09 -05 -Cf> -10 02 
54 -19 05 -05 47 -25 -10 -00 -15 09 


-20 05 'il 02 -16 

\S 1 1 -Ci -15 -09 
Vj -!1 IB -OS ?A -2? -ti -42 -r9 -07 


13 -01 24 . rS 20 

15 29 27 24 13 
-25 46 36 24 (5 39 47 04 41 03 


07 10 08 -15 00 
12 — 35 ~ 41 — -36 ^ 

19 21 05 -04 -05 
^ 29 28 -^ 08 _ -06 04 


-37 42 — IC 03 - 


-22 -?o ^ -16 -04 
-IS -23 -53 -23 ^a£^9 -49 02 04 

03 13 -02 -20 -16 
28-- 51 IS . --04 -02 


-02 -12 02 '19 -01 
-31 _ -64 _ -17 20 — -- — 

06 22 07 06 04 
15 __2l 12*^ 08 — 13 


-52 — -14* 36 40-- 


39 Jg^ 38 ^ 11 

-10 -26 -16 01 12 
59 -49 03 -46 4( -35 -08 08 05 l3 


-35 -38 -33 07 -24 
-09— 06-- 01 - - 26*- 

-09 -15 01 10 25 
-24 ^ * -19 - * 00 - ^ 15 — 23 


39 01 61 48 76 
69 55 71 2J --li 


04 12 04 II 04 
-02 09 09 IS 20 01 16 07 -51 09 

-16 -15 14 19 12 
-35 -05 -43 00 16 12 -27 41 '20 21 


-25 -24 10 -01 -07 
-31 -30 -50 -35 -05 04 -24 04 -60 -05 

07 -09 22 26 17 
03 II -20 -02 38 19 t6 35 24 13 

4 


-37 -26 -05 -il -43 
37 39 — IC 34 39 

-29 -25 -1 1 14 -16 
10 ^ -06 -35 47 -46 29 -06 -04 -19 



Trrcoss Variables 



iJhole Cla^s 



WO 



AC 



AH 



RanhraS© Ko* 
0u95t [on 



164, R3phr*i5o/f?#>y*JdT ♦ 



-4fl_ 749 -^6 -24 ■:49_ 

-14 -61 -^0"-Jg^-^ -4^ 13 — ~^7, 

06 -02 -13 -M 06 

-20 -(2 02 -5^ 08 -32 -01 -21 \b 



45 58 44 12 32 

OS"^ 3f 40 -2i 33 — 43 

-05 05 - -09 -J4 -te 

22 -30 29 -J8 48 -32 34 -59 20 -AO 



165, 6rlet FeeJt^cK/ 
Brief 4 Long 



T< roth Con t acts 

166, Tctal p^/bUc (hath 
cont^cts/Total 
py^i I c rr.ath con- 
Tacts + Total 
private math 
cor>r«cts 



22 04 15 14 4J 

*05 3' -55 21 tSl 58 *44 H -0g~46 

*05 -04 12 12 15 

-ia 25 -19 10 -17 24 II U 40 09 



09 [8 -08 -15 -14 

12 OS 44 OS 07 '16 -04 -18 -26 -15 

f6 06 iS. W 26 

-JO 47 -26 39 -09 J2,'2l ^-27 41 



Interaction, Afterrtoons 



WD 



AC 



-18 -17 -12 -13 -20 

-36 -M -37 -03 '08 -15 -12 -15 — -36 

t5 26 24 17 28 

-la 43 2? 54 01 5^ 14 2J 68 30 



-08 -re -26 -00 :q 
15 -00 -M -(6 -40 -to -05 01 -oe 13 

*28 -29 Oi *02 \\ 

-67 09 -55 -26 -49 33 -18 23 IS 08 



J I -04 07 06 02 

25 10 28 -20 22 05 -02 13 — 06 

-05 -30 -18 -03 -06 

12 -29 *22 -50 07 -23 -02 -07 -46 -13 



03 -03 09 25 29 

■19 12 -24 12 *20 25 38 IS 22 34 

16 10 28 20 08 

14 45 03 22 *04 42 24 20 18 09 



r/K KO 



AC 



18 25 J3 J3 18 

23 16 46 10 42 03 00 23 -16 25 

17 25 *04 03 -n 

54 -15 25 26 38 -29 t5 -U -26 -04 



50 27 54 17 40 

■24 5a -43 41^-34 §3 -54 <7 — H 

05 06 *07 15 -03 

05 lO -06 12 09 -M 42 -M 4| -23 



ERLC 



Process Varl^bJos 



Whoio Class 



WK 



WO 



(67* Total tiijclicr inF rtated 
j>rivate f»aih con+acxr*/ 

centre + TotaJ pri- 
vate rwrh contacts 



Total T^ichor Afforded 
*ji,*ith Con+a':ts/ToTal 
f-U+h Time 



\t7. To1al tAath Response 
Onf>ortuni ties/Tot«l 
^^^th Tim© 



OyaTdic Contacts 

170- Total Teacher Initiated 
CcntBCts/Total TeachTrtg 
' Time 



05 -12 Ofl 09 32 

-54 05 -ea -19 -62 15 21 07 — 32 



-25 -ML -28 
DO -62 40 -72 -ll^^e 12 -73 42^60 



07 27 -20 -09 -12 

16 01 67 -19 -22 -57 02 -34 47 -25 



^ 30 44 25 31 

10 21 08 59^-0$n26-04 ^ 09 57 



'05 03 03 -20 -22 

-26 oe -47 3. -05 04 14 -40 38 -59 



Whole Class 
/ntorcJLtloo, Aftarnoons 



WK 



AC 




WK 



MO 



-06 04 

12 -2\ 46-2* 



05 15 CO 

12 -04 £8 -54 77 -^27 



Vor each sot o* 5 coef f Ic lents^ tho top (centerod) coofflclen 
Is for low SES teachers, and the coefftclertt at the lower right Is 
correlations are frow Year I (1971-1972 school year), artd the botton 
indicated by urtderl Ining- £>.I0 where no Itne appears; i'tO>£'> 



Is for the entire sarnple of teachers, the 
or high S€S teachers* For each process var* 
two rows are from Year 2 (1972-1973 school 
05 where one line appears: ^^i^OS where two 



c< teffi 



Iclent at the lower left 
tbie, the toj> two rows of 
fsar). Probability values are 
1 Ines appear- 



ERIC 



